








Ralston Purina’s New Plant at Lafayette, Ind. 























What are the 
Advantages of Buying 
llips 6 Hexane? 


@ SOUND INVESTMENT @ IMPROVED CONTROL 

No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling to minimize your overall operating problems 
range spread of 5°F. | and reduce processing costs. 


@ TOP QUALITY @ ASSURED SUPPLY 

Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odorsto your maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 
oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! prompt shipment of your orders. 


(I 
Write now for complete information on 
Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 


castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ¢ BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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19" Lo to 24" 
Aelicotcd 


SCREW CONVEYOR 


KNOWN AS INDUSTRIAL “BLUE STEEL” CONVEYOR 


Produces a smooth even flow of air at a 
x savings in maintenance and horsepower 
+ all welded steel construction - sup- 


plied with impeller or material wheel - 
drive shaft mounted on anti-friction 
pillow block bearings - built in five 
different types and various sizes for 
for each type. Write for fan catalog 
F-152. 
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TERRIFIC Three-cents-per-pound lower pric- 
THREAT TO es for sovbean oil—three cents 
SOYBEAN OIL?! prices which are already 


less than half the ceiling price 
placed on soybean oil a year ago—would be a reality if 
H.R. 6292. introduced by Congressman Havenner of Cal- 
ifornia, were allowed to become law. This bill. which 
would remove the 3-cents-per-pound processing tax now 
levied at the first processing of all coconut oil, is a terrif- 
ic threat to the soybean industry. 

Much time, effort and expense by staff members and 
officers and directors of your Association have been ex- 
pended during recent days in an attempt to defeat this 
bill. Referred to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, the bill had been held in 
committee since last February. Suddenly, due to pressure 
applied from outside the committee. the committee an- 
nounced hearings on the bill. The announcement came 
late on Friday, June 20. The hearings opened at 10:00 
A.M. daylight savings time on June 24. Clearly it was an 
attempt to railroad the bill, for not even the committee 
members knew about the hearings in advance. No time 
was allowed for research or preparation of documented 
statements. 

Your Association filed a statement with the commit- 
tee. It also protested to key committee members. Board 
members contacted committee members. There has been 
no announcement yet of committee action—or of a vote. 
It would, of course, have to go to the floor of the House 
and then to the Senate. Passage in this session seems 
highly improbable. But it is always a possibility. 

Passage of H.R. 6292 would put the soybean industry 
right back where it was in the early 1930's, competing 
with the very cheap tropical oils. The industry as we 
know it today was built during the period when the 3- 
cents-per-pound processing tax applied. It enabled us to 
become self-sufficient in fats and oils. and to become net 


exporters. As a nation we can never again afford to rely 


on sources of fats and oils located half-way around the 
world. Our own self-protection, and our efforts to pro- 
mote a free world, demand that we be strong. A part 
of that strength is founded on our own supplies of fats 
and oils. 

Many arguments are advanced by proponents of the 
bill. They say that coconut oil does not compete with 
soybean or cottonseed oil. But there is no question about 
competition with coconut oil 3 cents per pound cheaper! 
They say coconut oil is not adapted to the manufacture 
of shortening and margarine, and that new knowledge of 
the production of those products eliminates coconut oil. 
That listens nice! But what about the one manufacturer 
of margarine who is now producing a product which he is 
proudly advertising as a product of coconut oil? At 3 
cents per pound less the competition would force other 
manufacturers to follow suit. They would have no choice. 

All fats and oils are interchangeable up and down 
the scale. The uses of and prices paid for one oil affect 
all others. Removal of the 3-cents-per-pound processing 
tax on coconut oil, through passage of H.R. 6292, would 
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lower the price 3 cents per pound, would automatically 
tend to lower the price of our product likewise. Do we 
want soybean oil 3 cents below present levels? 

Unless ours and the other oilseed and animal fat in- 
dustries do something about it we are going to have it! 
Perhaps not in this session, but a similar bill will be in- 
troduced when the new Congress convenes, and will be 
pushed with all possible resources. 

And tied in with lower soybean oil prices will of 
necessity be lower soybean prices—and lower acreage. 
Lower acreage means less soybean oil meal. 

We have our job cut out for us. Our industry, to- 
gether with allied groups, was responsible for the pas- 
sage of legislation levying the processing tax. Some of 
the men still in the industry were responsible for that 
legislation. Now we are faced with the necessity of pro- 
tecting it. 


ESTIMATE ON It has happened again! Each year 
CROP OFF for the past several years we 
AGAIN have pointed it out. Each fall we 
have called attention to it. But 

it happens again and again! The system needs revision. 
Soybean prices spurted during the past month. All 
those soybeans that were supposed to be in storage just 
Buyers found it necessary to bid up 
prices in order to get supplies. The 1951 crop was over- 
estimated. There were never, in our humble estimation, 
as many soybeans as the government figures showed. 


were not there. 


Private estimates, in some cases, went even higher. Now 
those bushels cannot be found. It has thrown the calcu- 
lations of the industry off base—some firms expecting to 
pick up sufficient beans to carry them through to the new 
crop will not be able to do so. 

Our crop estimates on soybeans have not been as ac- 
curate as on some other crops. The system must be re- 
vised so it is reliable. Each year it misses in about the 
same way. The man who has learned to discount the 
crop figures, hold his beans for the squeeze which invar- 
iably has come at this time of year, has profited. He 
should not find it necessary to disregard government fig- 
ures in order to do so. 


PLANS FOR 
ASA’'S 32ND 
UNFOLDING —.. .. ieee ; 

a rapid clip. Room reservations at 


the Purdue Union and Hotel Fowler are being confirmed 


Experimental fields have been plant- 
ed. Speakers are being engaged. 
Exhibit booths are being reserved at 


daily. It just all adds up to the normal preparations for 
the 32nd annual convention of ASA at Lafayette, Ind.. 
on Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 

Have you made your reservations yet? And circled 
those dates on the calendar, so you will make adequate 
preparations to be present? It is not too early. First come 

first served! Details are carried on other pages of this 
issue, Program plans are shaping up in splendid shape. 
It promises to be a live-wire convention, streamlined 
and to the point. 
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DNOSBP Most Effective 


Which of the new chemicals will 
kill weeds in soybeans without kill- 
ing the soybeans as well? 

C. J. Willard of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station summarizes 
in Ohio Farmer the results of tests on 
over 2,000 test plots over a four-year 
period at Ohio: 

1--Sovbeans are too sensitive to 
2. 4-D for any possible use of it post- 
In the Cornbelt with its 
uncertain weather it is not recom- 


emergence, 


mended as a pre-emergence spray. 
though under the right weather con- 
ditions it can give results that are 


ideal. 


2—DNOSBP or “Premerge” has 
been the most uniformly satisfactory 
pre-emergence herbicide. It has giv- 
en some damage to soybeans in wet 
seasons, but has not reduced the yield 
of threshed soybeans. Applications 
in the range of five to ten pounds ac- 
live ingredients per acre have been 
successful, with six to seven pounds 
a good average. 

DNOSBP can be applied more ef- 
fectively and safely if the field is cul- 
tipacked and harrowed after planting. 
On rowed soybeans, a considerable 
economy can be achieved by applying 
it only over the row. 


3-—Various formulations of IPC 
and mixtures of IPC and 2.4-D have 
not given satisfaction. 

1—F.C, 3740, Endothal gave fair- 
ly promising results, but more tests 
are required before it can be recom- 
mended. 


It's Time to Make Plans! 
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COME ON FOLKS, GET 


YOUR RESERVATIONS IN 
EARLY. THE CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD AT 
PURDUE UNION; LAFAYETTE, 
INDIANA. YOU MAY ALSO 
REGISTER AT THE 
FOWLER HOTEL. 
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5—-CMU and Chloro-IPC have 
been tried, but further tests are need- 
ed before definite recommendations 


can be made. 


Spray for Weed Control 


Weed control should be the most 
important objective for pre-harvest 
spraying of soybeans, F. W. Slife, in- 
structor and first assistant in crop 
production at the University of Illi- 
nois, told custom spray operators re- 
cently. 

Slife spoke at the fourth U. of I. 
operators’ training 


custom spray 


school. 

Although many reasons are given 
to justify the use of pre-harvest 
sprays for soybeans, weed control is 
most important. There may be some 
demand for pre-harvest sprays on 
soybean fields that are free from 
weeds, but the volume of business 
will not be very large since an early- 
maturing variety probably would 
serve just as well as chemicals in ad- 
vancing the maturity date, Slife said. 

Using chemical sprays to dry up 
growing weeds before harvest also 
will facilitate combining. 

Effect of pre-harvest sprays on the 
chemical composition of soybeans was 
discussed by J. L. Cartter, senior 
agronomist with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean laboratory at Urbana. 

Extensive research has been con- 
ducted on the weed-killing effect of 
several chemicals and good results 
have been obtained. In many cases, 
said Cartter, spray treatment has made 
early combine harvesting possible on 
fields that otherwise could not have 
been harvested until after frost. 


Ark. Land and Soys 


More cropland is adapted to soy- 
beans than to any other crop in the 
northeast Arkansas and_ southeast 
Missouri Delta area, according to in- 
formation compiled by the county 
agents of the area. 

Total cropland in the area is 2,343,- 
813 acres; and 2.076.058 acres are 
adapted to soybeans; 1.938.551 are 
adapted to cotton; and 1,643,957 to 
corn. However, cotton is first, soy- 
beans are second, and corn is third in 
actual acreage. 

This and considerable other in 
formation about the crops and live- 
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Are you remembering the dates? The 
American Soybean Association's 32nd con- 
vention at Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 9-10-11? 


stock of the area is included in the 
1951-1952 Annual Survey of Agricul- 
ture and Industry in northeast Ark 

Missouri Delta. 
National Bank of 


ansas and southeast 

issued by the First 

Blytheville, Ark. 
The book 


world’s most fertile and most produc- 


calls the area “one of the 
tive agricultural areas.” 
“Perhaps nowhere else.” according 
to the book, * 
successfully such a 
fruits. 
bles. as well as cotton, and support- 


is the soil so capable of 
erowing wide 
variety of grains, and vegeta- 


ine substantial heyds of cattle.” 


The counties covered with. statis- 
tics on production in each county are 
Mississippi. Craighead, Clay. 
and Poinsett in Arkansas; and Pemis- 
cot. Mississippi, New Madrid, Dunk 
lin. Stoddard. and Scott in Missouri. 

The National Cotton Picking Con- 
test is featured and there 
plug for Blytheville, the “city with a 
future.” 


Greene. 


is a strong 


More Storage in South 


North 


and soybean growers 


grain 
their 
crops because of a lack of storage 
either at the 
in many other parts of the South. 


Each Carolina 


vear 
sacrifice 


farm or market, as is true 


But this situation is rapidly disap- 
pearing. according to Southern Plant- 
er. 

Ten storage bins are being erected 
in Newton, Catawba County, N. C., by 
G. D. Drum, local flour mill operator. 
at a cost of about $25,000. 


Kendall, 
erecting four concrete bins with a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 bushels. The 
are equipped with elevators and will 
have mechanical drying equipment. 


George Stanly County, is 


bins 
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He plans to rent most of this storage 
to local farmers. 


In Wilson County, 
with storage silos built of 


a national grain 
company 
concrete having a capacity of 500,000 
bushels is buying corn the year 
around and soybeans and small grain 
in season. The same company also 
has just completed another plant in 
Washington, Beaufort County. 


capac ity of 200.000 bushels. 


with a 


Indications are that the 
many parts of the 


crops of 
South will soon 
and that the pres- 


find storage space, 


@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks 
and big Tractor Trailers. 

@Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
® Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 
@ Scale and Non-Scale Types. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 


@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading.. -eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “on the go.” 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

One elevator reports unloading over 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month’s 


ent expansion in soybeans, corn and 


small grains will continue. 


Contest in Missouri 


4 1952 Soybean Achievement Pro- 
eram for an eight-county area in 
northeast Missouri has been announc- 
ed by 
Cooperative Grain & Feed Co.. 

Mo. Entries closed July 1. 

Participation is limited to the fol- 


Monroe. 


Missouri Farmers Association 


Mexi- 


lowing counties: Audrain., 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
operation with a two man crew, averag- 
ing over 100 trucks each working day. 

Every Trucker and Grower is a real 
booster. They appreciate “‘no long 
waiting in line” in busy harvest seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 





Write for 


Dumper Bulletin HD-6 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-16 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 156” widths. 


@ Low Head Room. 


@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 


@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 





ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15'6". New 


Pala 


@Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 

Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE adaptable to it. We 
manufacture many different models to 
meet any condition. 

KEWANEE Engineers can suggest a 
type best suited to your problem. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 
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Callaway. Randolph, 
Boone, Ralls and Pike. 

A gold cup trophy and $100 in cash 
will be awarded to the soybean cham- 


Montgomery, 


pion, as well as $140 and trophies to 
other winners in the adult and junior 
farmer classes of this program. 

Last year Wesley Attig of Ralls 
County was high man with 45.16 
bushels of soybeans per acre. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
MFA Cooperative Grain & Feed Co. 
in cooperation with the state exten- 
sion service and vocational agricul- 
tural program. 





s 
More Gain from Creep 
A spec ial creep ration for pigs 
during the last six weeks of the suck- 


ling period resulted in an average 
gain of 6.3 pounds more per pig than 
a similar group of pigs that received 
the same raiion as their mothers in 
a self feeder, experiments at the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture indicate. 


The pigs on the special creep ra- 
tion consumed a decreasing per- 
centage of protein and an increasing 
percentage of corn and oats as they 
neared weaning age. 

The pigs were fed from a creep 
divided into three compartments. 
One contained shelled yellow corn, a 
second rolled hulled oats, and the 
third a protein supplement with 30 
percent fish meal, 30 percent dried 
buttermilk, 30 percent soybean oil 
meal, 4 percent Aurofac, 4 percent 
minerals and 2 percent codliver oil. 


Make Own Protein? 


We've known for a long time that 
green plants can build amino acids 
of which proteins are derived. It was 
thought that animals could not create 
their own amino acids. 

In a release No. 741, USDA scien- 
tists in Bureau of Animal Industry, 
using sulfuric acid containing radio- 
active sulfur injected into hens, tell 
how they found traces of it in the 
proteins of the eggs laid by those 
hens. If livestock can build some of 
their needed proteins themselves, it 
should make a difference in the 


whole picture. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


The view shown on the cover is one 


that will be afforded to the people 
who attend the American Soybean 
Association convention at Lafayette, 
Ind., Sept. 9 to 11. 

The photo shows Ralston Purina 
Co.’s new solvent extraction plant and 
Chow mill at Lafayette. The new sol- 
vent soybean unit replaces the old, 
less efficient mechanical Expeller unit 
that had been in continuous operation 
for a number of years. 

In announcing the new unit at La- 
fayette, Donald Danforth, president 
of Purina, stated that soybean oil 
meal is one of the most important in- 
gredients used in Purina Chows. He 
said, “Since the Expeller process of 
producing soybean oil meal was fast 
becoming obsolete, it seemed neces- 
sary to replace the Expeller facilities 
at Lafayette with a solvent plant in 
order to best serve the interest of 
Purina’s customers.” 

Elaborate safety devices have been 
built into this plant. It’s equipped 
with automatic. deluge fire fichting 
protection, and the best equipment 
end operating safety rules are used 
to prevent sparks or flames. 
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Weathertight- 


for your profit protection! 






Another Butler 


Bolted Steel Grain Tank 
Profit Feature 


EATHERTIGHT — Butler Grain 
4 Tanks protect your grain from 


damage, and that means profits for you. Here’s how... tank 

























Butler Tank : ss ; 
. sections are precision-formed, fit tightly together. Special 
Design Features pre-punched strip-rubber gaskets are placed between all 
Mean Savings outside metal-to-metal seams. And to doubly assure weather- 





tightness — specially designed gaskets and cement seal all 


and Profits for you! 


3-ply junctions of vertical and horizontal seams. 





ee ae WEATHERTIGHT STORAGE — 112,800 
os days instead of weeks. bushels of it—in this Butler Steel Grain 


e@ LOW INITIAL COST... for Elevator owned by Allen-Davis, Kewanee, 
savings from the start. Missouri. 

@ PRACTICALLY NO MAINTE- 
NANCE EVER REQUIRED .. 
for savings every day. 

@ STRUCTURALLY STRONG... 
for longer life, better long- 
term investment. 

@ FIRE-SAFE...for lower in- 
surance rates. 

@ EASILY FUMIGATED... 

prevent costly grade losses. 
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For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7461 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, sarrreni 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING 961 6th Avenue, S.E., Mi 14 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI (j Please send me your new 8-page Bolted Steel Grain Tank Catalog. 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Richmond, California 
Birmingham, Alabama Firm. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Address 
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ASA'S 32ND CONVENTION SEPT. 9-11 


11th Is Corn, Soybean Day 


“Where are soybeans going?” 

A vitally important question this 
year in the face of international un- 
certainty . and the political wars 
now upon us. 

Where are soybeans going? The 
question confronts us from a thou- 
sand angles. 

Many of the angles will be con- 
sidered during the three big days of 
the American Soybean Association's 
32nd annual convention at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 9, 
10 and 11. 

Formal sessions will be held in the 
Purdue Union Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Sept. 9 and 10. The field day 
will be Thursday. Sept. 11. 

The convention has been given no 
formal theme because of the diver- 
sity of subjects to be covered by na- 
tionally and internationally known 
experts in the many fields affecting 
soybeans. 

But there will be a panel on the 
subject of “Where are soybeans go- 
ing?” the afternoon of Sept. 10. Ex- 


perts will consider the subject thor- 


oughly and then it will be thrown 
open to the convention in what 
should be one of the most informa- 
tive and interesting sessions of the 
three days. 

Panel members will discuss: 


What is the price outlook 
for soybeans? 


How many soybeans can 
we grow without damaging 
our soils? 


How much soybean oil 
meal will the markets absorb 
in the next several years? 


How many soybeans can 
we export? 


What will happen to the 
soybean oil market? 


This will be a session you won't 
want to miss. 

Another panel will consider U. S. 
grading standards for soybeans. A 
producer, a processor and a handler 
will take part. This should offer a 
good chance for an airing of this 
somewhat controversial subject. 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station (left). At right is Agricultural Hall. 
Agricultural Chemistry Building is in the background between these two buildings. 


w 


A convention feature will be the 
appearance of Wayne Darrow, who 
has been writing the Washington Di- 
gest pages for the Soybean Digest for 
a number of years. Darrow is a vet- 
eran on the Washington scene which 
he has been covering for farmers for 
over a quarter century. He will speak 
on soybeans from the Washington 
viewpoint, of keen interest in this 
election year. He will appear Sept. 
9. 

Government research on soybeans 
will be covered by M. G. Weiss, prin- 
cipal agronomist of the USDA Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Beltsville. 
Md.; and Reid T. Milner, director of 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
Peoria, Ill. Milner will 


bring the convention up-to-date on 


oratory, 


soybean research work at the Labor- 
atory. Weiss will talk on soybean 
breeding. 

A report on U.S. soybean markets 
as affected by world conditions will 
be given by Paul EF. Quintus, head of 
the fats and oils division of the in- 
ternational commodities branch of 
USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Quintus attended 
the International Association of Oil- 
seed Crushers Conference in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in June. His talk 
will be based on information ob- 
tained there. 

The foreign market for soy protein 
Mitchell 
Learmouth of British Soya Products, 
Ltd., London. His subject will be, 


will be touched on by E. 


“Soy Protein in British Foods.” 
The annual banquet will be held 

Purdue 

evening, Sept. 10. 


in the Union Wednesday 
A big attraction 
will be the Purdue University glee 
club, now on a two-month tour of 
Europe. 

The full convention program will 
be carried in the August issue. In the 


meantime get your room reservations 


in. 
Write direct to Purdue Union or 
Fowler Hotel at Lafayette, Ind. 
Field Day 
The third big day of the conven- 
tion will be known as “Corn and Soy- 
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bean Day” and will feature a trip to 
the new Purdue University Agrono- 
my Farm. The day will coincide with 
the annual corn and soybean field 
day for Indiana farmers held at Pur- 
due each September. 

Plots are being set up by the Pur- 
due agronomy staff just for the field 
trip. During the morning various ex- 
periments and demonstration trials 
will be visited by guided groups. 

Plots will include variety tests of 
all varieties recommended in the 
Midwest. Other tests will include: 

Comparison of row widths. 

Alternate rows of late and early 
varieties. 

Defoliation by chemicals. 

Chemical weed control. 

Soybean diseases. 

Chemical seed treatment on good 
and poor seed. 

Fertility treatments. 

Soybean breeding. 

Noon lunch will be served at the 
Agronomy Farm, and the afternoon 
program will include talks by Geo. 
M. Strayer. secretary-treasurer of the 
American Soybean Association, and 
George Scarseth, director, Farm Bu- 
reau Research Association. The tile 
of Scarseth’s talk will be, “What’s 
Happening in Our Corn Fields.” 

Field day visitors who go direct 
to the Agronomy Farm are reminded 
that Corn and Soybean Day will be 
held at the new farm and not the old 
Soils and Crops Farm. The new farm 
is located on U. S. Highway 52 about 
six miles northwest of West Lafay- 
ette. The entrance is marked by a 
plaque. A prominent feature is the 
maple-lined entrance driveway that 
leads north to the farm buildings. 


Exhibits 


Advance sales of exhibit booths 
have been heavy and_ booths. still 
available were going rapidly at press 
time. They were being reserved by 
firms anxious to display their goods 
and services for the soybean indus- 
try. 

The diagram shows the 43 booths 
and their location opposite the North 
Ballroom meeting room, in Purdue 
Union. The booths that have been 
reserved are listed in the next two 
columns. 

For booth reservations or informa- 


tion phone, wire or write George Me- 


Culley, business manager, American 
Soybean Association. Hudson, lowa. 
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1—Burrows Equipment Co.. Ev- 
anston, III. 

2—American Mineral Spirits Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

3—Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

1, 5—Butler Manufacturing Co.., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

6—Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

7—Agricultural Laboratories. Inc.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

8—The Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
lowa. 

O—A. T. 
Mich. 

11—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, New York, N. Y. 

12—William H. Banks Warehous- 
es. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

13—V. D. Anderson Co.. 
land. Ohio. 

14—Corn States Hybrid Service, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

15—Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

16—Dave Fischbein Co.., 
apolis, Minn. 

17—Max Katz Bag Co., Indianapo- 
lis. Ind. 

18—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

19—French Oil Mill 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, 


Cleve- 


Minne- 


Machinery 


20—Urbana Laboratories. Urbana. 
Ill. 
21—Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
go, Ill. 
> 
) 


cag 
23—Stephens-Adamson 


Manufac- 

turing Co.. Aurora, Ill. 
31—National Association of Mar- 

garine Manufacturers. Washington. 


Ee. 


Photo by Al Probst 


Bernard Wagner, Evansville, Ind., in a 

multiplication field of Perry soybeans that 

averaged 43 bushels per acre. Purdue 

was one of the cooperating stations that 
brought out Perry. 


35. 36, 37—Penola Oil Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
39, 40—J. 
phis, Tenn. 
11—Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


E. Dilworth Co., Mem- 


A total of 43 exhibit booths will be available 
in Purdue Union where firms serving the soy- 
bean industry may show their goods and ser- 
vices. 








Stems of soybean plants collected out-of-doors in August 1951, showing early-to-late stages of Stem Canker. 
all cases has taken place either through a leaf scar or at the junction of a lateral branch with the main stem. 


STEM CANKER 


A Disease of Increasing Importance 


By A. A. HILDEBRAND’ 


Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Harrow, Ontario. = 


I AM PLEASED at having been af- 
forded this opportunity of pre- 
senting to you some aspects of the 
disease situation as it pertains cur- 
rently to soybeans in southwestern 
Ontario. | am not going to confuse 
the issue by discussing all 16 or so of 
the diseases of the soybean that are 
known to occur in the area in ques- 
tion; rather. I would like to focus 


your attention on Soybean Enemy 
No. 1, the disease we now know as 
Stem Canker. 

This disease has been smouldering 
for a considerable time on soybeans 
in Ontario. Formerly, we called it 
Pod and Stem Blight. Now, however. 
must make a dis- 


Stem 


we know that we 


tinction between Pod = and 
Based on an address delivered, by invitation, 
at the meeting of the Second Annual On- 
tario Soybean Convention in Chatham, On- 
tario, Feb. 20. Contribution No. 1153, Divi- 
sion of Botany and Plant Pathology, Science 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

? Senior Plant Pathologist 
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Infection in 


On Soybeans in Ontario’ 


Blight and Stem Canker, not only be- 
cause they are caused by different. 
though closely related. fungi, but al- 
so because of the difference in the 
severity of their attack on the soy- 
bean. 

Stem Canker is by far the more 
serious of the two diseases. The caus- 
al fungus gains entry into the plant 
through scars left on the lower stem 
region where leaves have dropped 
off. or through injuries at the junce- 
ture of stem and branch, resulting 
from the bending or breaking of the 
latter. 
fungus pervades surrounding 


Having gained entry. the 
stem 
tissues. killing as it advances. Stem 
tissues so killed constitute a “road- 
block” that stops the upward flow of 
water from the roots, and the upper 
foliage and seed-bearing portion of 
the plant dies essentially from the ef- 
fects of drouth. 

It can readily be understood that 
there will be a close relationship be- 
tween severity of effect on seed and 
the stage of development of the plant 


when it is attacked by the parasite. If 
the attack comes earlier in the sea- 
son when pods are still in the forma- 
tive stage, seed development will be 
arrested with both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. If, 
however, the attack is delayed until 


resultant loss 


later in the season when the plant is 
approaching maturity, the effect on 
the seed may be virtually negligible. 


Hawkeye, Blackhawk 
Susceptible 

Stem Canker, after smouldering 
for years as | mentioned above. came 
into sharp prominence in 1949 es- 
pecially on the variety Hawkeye, 
which for the first time was grown on 
a fairly extensive scale in Ontario. 
In 1950, as more and more Hawkeye 
was planted, the disease became cor- 
respondingly more widely prevalent. 
In 1951. the incidence of the disease 
was intensified by the introduction 
and fairly widespread planting of 
Blackhawk, a variety which under 
Ontario conditions is even more sus- 
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ceptible to Stem Canker than is 
Hawkeye. 

The two varieties, by the way, have 
the same parentage, each being a 
selection from a cross between Muk- 
den and Richland. In 1951, the at- 
tack of Stem Canker on Blackhawk 
was on occasion little short of spec- 
tacular. 


Organism Residual? 

When Stem Canker flared into im- 
portance so suddenly on Hawkeye 
and Blackhawk in Ontario, | was of 
the opinion at first that the disease 
might have been introduced into the 
province on or in the seed of the two 
varieties. most of which had been 
imported from United States sources. 
This supposition seemed to be sup- 
ported by the fact that in a number 
of instances the disease was severe in 
stands of the two varieties, grown in 
soil that supposedly was virgin for 
soybeans. 

Now. I am far from certain that 
the amount of disease that might have 
been brought in with the seed was 
of any real significance. Rather, I in- 
cline more strongly to the view that 
the causal fungus was already wide- 
spread in our soils. So long, however, 
as the more resistant varieties were 
grown, the fungus did not increase 
greatly and the disease did not be- 
come especially serious: but, with the 
advent of Hawkeye and Blackhawk, 
the fungus found varieties especially 
to its liking, and as has so often hap- 
pened under similar circumstances 
with other hosts, the disease became 
widely and seriously epidemic. 

The possibility of danger, as I see 
it, in the continued growing of these 
two varieties is not only that they are 
liable to suffer severely from the 
disease themselves but that they may 
encourage the build-up of the fungus 
and, as a result, the soil may reach 
such a stage of infestation that it 
will become difficult to grow even the 
less susceptible varieties. 


Seed May Not Be Carrier 


In support of the view that seed 


may not necessarily be a carrier 


agent of the disease, evidence furn- 


ished by an experiment that was car- 
ried out in the experimental plots at 
the Harrow Laboratory in 1951, is 
presented in Table 1. In 1950, an 
unusually severe outbreak of Stem 
Canker was encountered ina stand of 
A. K. Harrow. Several 
pounds of seed were obtained from 
diseased and from healthy 


the variety 


plants. 
The seed from the diseased plants 
was, in general, smaller than that 
from the healthy plants, but other- 
wise no appreciable difference was 
apparent from visual examination. 

The weight of 1000-seed-lots from 
diseased and from healthy plants av- 
eraged 3.49 and 5.58 oz., respective- 
ly. A little mathematics showed that 
a bushel of seed from diseased plants 
would comprise some 275,000 seeds 
whereas the number in a bushel of 
seed from healthy plants would be 
about 172.000. A considerable num- 
ber of the smaller seeds produced by 
the diseased plants would be lost in 
ordinary combining operations. 

In the spring of 1951, seed from 
both lots was planted in outdoor 
plots in a design that would permit 
statistical analysis of results accord- 
ing to the methods employed by the 
technical agriculturist. Prior to plant- 
ing, one lot of seed from the diseased 
plants was treated with Spergon. 
another with Arasan. at recommend- 
ed rates. The results of the experi- 
ment, as mentioned above, are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

As Table 1 shows, eermination of 
the seed from healthy plants was 
about 8 percent higher than that of 
seed from diseased plants. This dif- 
ference was not reflected, however, in 
a corresponding increase in yield. As 
a matter of fact the seed from the 
diseased plants produced an appreci- 
ably higher yield than did that from 
the healthy plants. The highlight of 
the data in the table is, however. the 
fact that incidence of Stem Canker in 
the population of plants derived from 
the seed of diseased plants was not 
appreciably higher than that in the 
stand of plants originating from seed 
of healthy plants. 

While it would be unwise to gen- 


table 1. Comparison of seed from healthy and from Stem-Canker-infected plants with regard to 


germination, incidence 


of the disease, and yield. 





“; Germination 


% Stem Canker Yield (Bu.) 





Source of seed Unt. 


Ar. Sp. 


Unt. Ar. Sp. 





Healthy plants 81.8 
Diseased plants 73.1 73.1 


6.1 
6.8 
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Table 2. Percentage incidence of Stem Canker 
in experimental plots at Harrow on three dif- 
ferent dates in 1951. 





Aug. 17 Aug. 24 Sept. 5 


Variety 94 days 101 days 113 days 





Harosoy 


Harman f f 3.8 
Harrow 6 5 


Richland 1 
Earlyana 

Lincoln 1 
Monroe a 
Hawkeye 2.1 
Blackhawk 4.1 


BAIS BH 





* Age of plants on date of count. 


eralize too freely from the results of 
a single test, nevertheless, in view of 
the care with which the seed-lots had 
been selected for this particular ex- 
periment and with which the test had 
been carried out in all its phases, the 
evidence is regarded as indicating 
rather conclusively that seed from 
Stem-Canker-infected plants does not 
necessarily act as a carrier of the 


disease. 


Varietal Difference 

Each year at Harrow, varieties of 
soybeans that are being or are about 
to be grown commercially in south- 
western Ontario are planted in the 
laboratory experimental plots and 
are kept under constant observation 
throughout the growing season, par> 
ticular attention being paid to their 
apparent resistance or susceptibility 
to the various diseases that are prev- 
alent in the district. A diseased plant 
is marked, as soon as noted, by a 
stake with a colored label, each dis- 
ease being denoted by its own par- 
ticular color of label. Such a system 
of marking makes readily possible at 
any time the determination and dem- 
onstration of the incidence of any 
particular disease. 

In Table 2 is recorded the inci- 


A greatly enlarged section of an over- 

wintered soybean stem infected with Stem 

Canker. Note the beaks on necks which 

protrude from fungus spore-sacs in the 

stem. Stems such as this are a source of 

infection in the spring to succeeding 
Janti of soyb 
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dence of Stem Canker on 11 differ- 
ent varieties on three different dates 
during the 195] season. 

As Table 2 shows. up to the time 
the plants were 94 days old on Aug. 
17 (the plots had all been planted on 
May 15). none of the varieties show- 
ed an appreciable amount of the 
disease except Blackhawk which was 
already infected to the extent of 4.1 
percent. No marked change took 
place in the next seven-day period 
ending Aug. 24. except for a 3 per- 
cent increase in the case of Hawkeye. 
However. in the ensuing 12-day inter- 
val between Aug. 24 and Sept. 5. by 
which latter date the plants were 113 
days old, the disease increased to a 
total of 3.5 percent for the apparent- 
ly most resistant variety Harman, 
and to 24.4 percent for the apparent- 
ly very susceptible variety Hawkeye. 

To show the extent to which the 
disease increased between Aug. 24 
and Sept. 5. Table 3 has been added. 
An examination of Tables 2 and 3 
shows that not only did such varieties 
as Earlyana, Lincoln, Monroe, Hawk- 
eye and Blackhawk show the highest 
total infection but they also became 
infected more quickly than the other 
varieties listed. 

Table 3. Soybean varieties arranged in order 


of increasing incidence of Stem Canker be- 
tween Aug. 24 and Sept. 5, 1951. 





Aug. 24 
101 days 


Sept. 5 ¢ 


Variety 113 days Increase 





Harman 5 3.5 3.0 
Harosoy 5 f 3.0 
Adams 5 5 3.6 
Harly 2 5.5 4.5 
Richland Boe 7.6 5.4 
Lincoln 3 7.2 
Earlyana 4 ¢ 8.6 
Hawkeye 5.0 5.2 10.2 
Monroe 7 7 11.0 
Blackhawk 5.2 19.2 





Other 
fection were made in varietal test 


counts of Stem Canker in- 


plots and in numerous commercial 


stands variously located in the dis- 
trict. In general, these supplementary 
counts revealed that the order in 
which the varieties fell with regard 
to their relative susceptibility varied 
little from that shown in Table 2. 
Often, however, infection values dif- 
fered from those shown in the table, 
but. despite these differences. they 
tended to remain relative so far as 
the different varieties were concern- 
ed. except for Hawkeye and Black- 
hawk, in which two varieties, more 
especially the latter, infection was 
disproportionately high. 

The contrast between the apparent 
low susceptibility of Harman on the 
one hand and the strikingly high sus- 
ceptibility of Hawkeye and of Black- 
hawk on the other, with Lincoln 
occupying a seemingly intermediate 
position, was of especial interest. As 
a final check for the 195] season on 
this seeming relationship, an all-day 
count of the incidence of Stem Cank- 
er was made on Sept. 17 in repre- 
sentative stands of the varieties in 
question, variously scattered over an 
almost county-wide area. Blackhawk 
could not be included because the 
variety had matured to the point that 
it was no longer possible to dis- 
tinguish with certainty between dis- 
eased and healthy plants. When the 
results of the counts were averaged, 
the incidence of Stem Canker for 
Harman, Lincoln, and Hawkeye was 
found to be 1.5, 7.0, and 33.5. per- 
cent, respectively, 

Within recent weeks [ have been 
afforded access to records of investi- 
gations—similar to my own—that 
are being carried out in Indiana. 
From these records may I quote this 
excerpt. “The variety Hawkeye has 
consistently been the most severely 
affected variety. In fact. Diaporthe 


stem canker was not considered an 
important disease until 1948 when 
the variety Hawkeye was grown on a 
large scale. The increased acreage of 
Hawkeye soybeans may have con- 
tributed to the prevalence of the 
disease.” 


How to Modify Disease 

For Ontario growers there would 
seem to be at the moment two pro- 
cedures to follow in bringing about a 
modification in the prevalence and 
severity of the disease. The first 
would be to avoid planting the most 
susceptible varieties and thus prevent 
a build-up of the fungus in their 
soils. The second would be a more 
strict observance of crop rotation 
and especially the avoidance of hav- 
ing soybeans follow soybeans on land 
where Stem Canker has made its ap- 
pearance. The latter measure would 
also help greatly to hold in check and 
prevent the spread of another po- 
tentially dangerous disease, Brown 
Stem Rot. which is known definitely 
to be caused by a_ soil-inhabiting 
fungus. 

In conclusion may I observe that 
only a few years ago in Ontario the 
question was often heard, “Are soy- 
beans here to stay?” Somewhat later 
the statement was made, albeit some- 
what doubtfully, “Soybeans are here 
to stay.” Today. with 176,000 acres 
being grown in the province, the as- 
sertion is made almost without 
equivocation, “Soybeans ARE here to 
stay.” Let us do everything in our 
power, including close attention to 
disease control, to make this a perm- 
anent reality and not a mere expres- 
sion of wishful thinking. 
Summary 


Stem Canker as now distinguished 
from Pod and Stem Blight is current- 
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ly the most serious disease of soy- 
beans in Ontario. Prior to 1949 the 
disease was sporadic in its occurrence 
and only rarely serious. Coincident 
with the introduction and widespread 
planting of the variety Hawkeye in 
1949, and of Blackhawk in 1951 the 
disease has flared into importance. 
Evidence suggests that the causal 
fungus is residual in the soil of the 
province and may not have been in- 
troduced to any appreciable extent 


with the seed of the above-mentioned 
varieties. Varieties differ consider- 
ably in susceptibility, Harman being 
apparently the least susceptible of 
some 11 varieties closely observed in 
1951. 

Crop rotation and the avoidance of 
planting the most susceptible vari- 
eties are suggested as means of modi- 
fying the prevalence and severity of 


the disease. 


Diseases in the Minn.-lowa-Mo. Area 


The root and stem rots are prob- 


ably the most important group of 
soybean diseases in the three-state 
area of Minnesota. lowa and Mis- 
souri, according to James M. Crall, 
associate pathologist at lowa State 
College. Ames. 

Included in this group are stem 
canker. brown stem rot, Rhizoctonia 
root and stem rot. and charcoal rot, 
says Crall, who spoke before the soy- 
bean processor conference at Ames 
last winter. Stem canker and brown 
stem rot are generally the two most 
important Both 
have recently been reported in Min- 


diseases in lowa. 
nesota. and very likely will become 
important there. Both 
diseases also occur in Missouri. stem 


increasingly 


canker having been found as far 
south as Sikeston and brown stem 
rot occurring most commonly in the 
river bottom lands of eastern Mis- 
souri as far south as St. Louis. 

Rhizoctonia rot also oecurs in all 
three states. It is of major import- 
ance in Minnesota and northern lowa 
and of lesser importance in southern 
lowa and Missouri. Charcoal rot has 
been found in both lowa and Mis- 
souri but ig important only in south- 
east Missouri in dry seasons. 


Leaf Spots 


The bacterial and fungus leaf spots 


are only slightly less important than 
the root and stem rots in these three 
states, says Crall. In Missouri, they 
may be considered even more im- 
portant. 

Bacterial leaf spots include blight, 
pustule, and wildfire. Both blight and 
pustule are present most years wher- 
ever soybeans are grown. Wildfire is 
less common but it has been found 
for the last several years causing ser- 
ious damage in a number of fields in 
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southeast Iowa. It is frequently a 
serious problem in southeast Mis- 
souri. In lowa blight is generally 
more prevalent early in the season 
and pustule more prevalent about 
mid-season. Wildfire is found after 


Aug. 1. 


infection. In southeast Missouri par- 


generally following pustule 


ticularly. pustule is considered a 
major problem, and in years that 
pustule is severe. wildfire is also 
usually more prevalent. 

Crall said that brown spot and 
downy mildew are most common of 
the fungus leaf spots. Formerly of 
minor importance, brown spot has 
become increasingly severe in most 
of the North Central states during the 
last several years. It was found in al- 
most all fields in lowa in 1951. It 
caused about 50 percent defoliation 
in an experimental field at Columbia. 
Mo. Somewhat less prevalent and 
less severe is downy mildew. In 195] 
it was found commonly in eastern 
lowa and central and southeast Mis- 
souri. Both of these diseases also 
occur in Minnesota. 

Frog-eve was found for the first 
time in lowa in 1951. It occurs gen- 
erally in Missouri but appears to be 
a threat primarily in the southeastern 
part of the state. 

Phyllosticta and 
spots occur generally throughout the 


Alternaria leaf 


Minnesota-lowa-Missouri area but 
are presently of minor importance, 
according to Crall. 

Virus diseases of soybeans include 
bud — blight. 


mosaic. Bud blight was found rather 


mosaic, and yellow 
commonly several years ago but has 
decreased in prevalence. Mosaic and 
vellow mosaic have never been 
diseases of major importance in the 
tri-state area, Crall says. 

Among miscellaneous diseases are 


seedling blights, seed stains, and 
potash deficiency. Seedling blights 
are caused by various fungi, includ- 
ing Pythium species. Rhizoctonia, 
the anthracnose fungus. and the char- 
coal rot fungus. In most seasons the 
losses caused by seedling blights are 
small. The purple and other seed 
stains are common but relatively un- 


important at present. 


Potash Deficiency 

Potash deficiency has become in- 
creasingly prevalent and locally may 
cause serious losses unless corrected 
by the application of potash fertiliz- 
ers, says Crall. More general recog- 
nition of the fact that soybeans are 
heavy feeders on potash is needed. 

Control measures are available or 
are being sought for the major soy- 
bean diseases. according to Crall. 

Soybean lines with more or less 
resistance to the following diseases 
are now being used in federal and 
state experiment station breeding 
programs: bacterial pustule, bacterial 
blight. 
purple seed 


wildfire. downy mildew, 


stain, frog-eye, stem 


canker. and Rhizoctonia root and 
stem rot. 

Crop rotation has proved of value 
in the control of brown stem rot and 
may be useful in the control of some 
of the leaf spots. such as brown spot. 

Row planting. weed control. and 
other cultural practices for conserva- 
tion of soil moisture have been sug- 
gested for control of charcoal rot, 
says Crall. 

—sbd— 
BELGIAN IMPORTS BIG 

Imports of vegetable oilseeds into 
Belgium in 1951 amounted to 290.- 
390 metric tons. according to Foreign 
Crops and Markets of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is the 
largest volume on record and ex- 
ceeds the 1950 importation by more 
than one-half. 

About 25 percent or 72,000 tons of 
the total oilseed importation in 1951 
was supplied by the United States. 
Most of this was soybeans (33.059) 
and flaxseed for oil (36.871). 

The principal import was 77.580 
tons of copra from the Philippines 
against 23.626 tons in 1950. China 
supplied 54,369 tons, mostly soy- 
beans, flaxseed and peanuts. Flaxseed 
imports from Canada amounted to 
10.825 tons. 
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It always pays to know how others in your in- 
dustry maintain their position of leadership. You might 
take a tip from Osborne & McMillan Elevator Company, 
R ot —~ Minneapolis, Minn., who operate one of the largest 

emember: terminal elevators in Minneapolis, as well as country 


GRAIN is FOOD elevators spread over North and South Dakota, 


Minnesota, Montana and Northern Iowa. 
KEEP IT CLEAN This is one of their 14 tank installations of BS&B 
with Bolted Steel Grain Tanks, used for storing rye, flax, 
barley and wheat. And you can be sure that these instal- 


lations measure up—in all respects—to highest standards 
of cleanliness and efficiency set by this leading elevator 
company. 

Now, more than ever — with penalties up to 607 a 
bushel on contaminated grain — BS&B Grain Tanks’ are 


your best investment! At lower cost, you get maximum 
protection against fire, vermin, moisture and weather. 


is iy | Si : These strong, all-steel tanks— fitted with durable rubber 
@ e ee gaskets—can provide any amount of storage you need— 
for any type of grain, feed, vegetable oil or molasses. And 
9 k A i N T A Ni KS they can be quickly erected according to design layouts 
and standard foundation prints, furnished without charge. 


~ Write today, outlining your requirements 
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Agricultural Division — Dept. 10-Am7 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 3, Missouri 
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Ground cover during the growing season showing a of S-100 with Dorman. 
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Dorman 


NEW SOYBEAN FOR THE MIDSOUTH 







The Dorman soybean, a new vari- of improvements, adapted in_ belts 
from North to South, are Monroe. 
Blackhawk, Hawkeye. Adams, Lin- 
coln, Wabash, Perry, Ogden, and Ro- 
anoke. Perry was released only last 
February. 


ety developed especially for the Up- 
per Mississippi Delta and the Mid- 
south. has been released to selected 
erowers in this area for an increase 
of planting seed, according to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. It is 
expected that adequate seed 


Release of the new varieties has 


fairly increased the average oil content of 
stocks will be available to growers for soybeans raised in this country by 
planting in the spring of 1953. about one pound per bushel, and the 
Dorman is the tenth in a series of acre yield about five bushels. Based 
superior variety releases since about on current production and prices. the 
the beginning of World War II from 
the cooperative soybean breeding 
work of the U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture and most of the agricultural 


National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council recently estimated that one 
extra pound of oil extracted per bush- 
el of soybeans processed annually in 
experiment stations of the soybean this country would equal 40 million 


crowing states. These states, which dollars in added wealth. 
include those from the Dakotas south 

to Texas. and east to the coast, ex- Named for Mississippian 
for New England. have N 


available an improved and adapted 


cept now vamed for Clarence Dorman. the 
; : late director of the Mississippi A ori- 
high-yielding and high-oil variety. cultural Experiment Station, the new 


Other varieties in the recent series variety fills a gap that has existed in 
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the soybean improvement' picture. Its 
adapted area is between that of the 
varieties Perry and Ogden. It is well 
adapted in the alluvial soils of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and southeastern Mis- 
souri to northeastern Louisiana, and 
good yields also have been obtained 
on the prairie soils of Arkansas and 
on the Coastal Plains of the upper 
eastern coast of Virginia. 


Compared with S-100 


Seed yields of Dorman, as shown 
by field trials, usually have exceeded 
those of S-100, the widely-grown vari- 
Dorman will succeed. 
Yields of Dorman often have equalled 
those of Ogden, which is 14 to 18 days 
later in maturity. 
proximately 10 days later in maturity 


than Perry. 


ety which 


Dorman is ap- 


Even more outstanding have been 
the advantages of Dorman in oil con- 
tent. seed quality, and ground cover 


during the growing season. It has 
an oil content 2.5 to 3 percent highe: 


than S-100, an that 
amounts to 40 to 50 pounds more oil 


advantage 


per ton of beans processed. 

Like the other improved varieties 
in the recent 10-year series, Dor- 
man is a result of hybridization or 
crossing of promising parent varieties 
or strains and the selection of super- 
ior plants from such crosses. Devel- 
opment of Dorman ends the first cy- 
cle in this phase of soybean improve- 
ment. 

Varieties of soybeans produced in 
the United States up until about 10 
years ago had been introduced large- 


ly from other countries. In finding 


This picture shows the high seed yield of a 
maiure Dorman soybean plant. 











and makiné those selections the ear- 
lier plantsmen laid the foundation for 
soybean production over a wide area, 
and for its improvement by hybridiza- 
tion and selection. The earlier vari- 
eties used in the South, however, were 
largely for hay. 


New Ones Coming 
The second cycle of soybean im- 
under 


provement already is 


Some of the improved varieties now 


way. 


widely grown are being exceeded in 
performance by experimental strains 
not yet released. In the Northern 
production belt, for example, new 
strains under test in uniform nursery 
plots are providing stiff competition 
for the variety Blackhawk, which was 
released in 1951. In the central pro- 
ducing belt, an experimental strain in 
current tests promises to exceed Lin- 
coln considerably in both yield and 
oil content. Several other strains also 
appear promising. 

The ground work for the variety 
Dorman was laid in 1941 when Dr. 
L. F. Williams made a cross between 
the variety Dunfield and Arksoy 2913 


at the U. S. Regional Soybean Lab- 
oratory headquarters, Urbana, Ill. 


The second generation of the cross 
was grown at Stoneville, Miss., in 
1943. The final selection and evalu- 
ation of Dorman was by Dr. Ed- 
gar E. Hartwig of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Delta Branch of the Missis- 


sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion at Stoneville. 

Soybean research workers in Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Tennessee. | Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Oklahoma 
participated in testing Dorman in 
field trials. Seed is now being in- 
Mississippi, Arkansas, 


creased in 
Tennessee, and Missouri. 


Oppose Removal of Processing Tax 


The American Soybean Associa- 
tion has filed a brief with the ways 
and means committee of the lower 
House of Congress opposing removal 
of the 3-cent processing tax on im- 
ported coconut oil. 

H. R. 6292 was introduced by Con- 
gressman Havenner of California and 
held in committee since February. 
Among its other provisions it would 
repeal the 3-cents-per-pound process- 
ing tax levied on the first processing 
of all imported coconut oil. 

Suddenly on June 20 the commit- 
tee announced hearings on the bill 
for June 24, with very little time for 
opponents to prepare briefs. 

The American Soybean Association 
filed a statement in opposition to the 
passage of H.R. 6292. This is in line 
with the historic position of the As- 
favoring protection of 
domestic oils against cheap imported 
oils. (The Association was one of 
the groups instrumental in original 


sociation 


passage of the processing tax on co- 
See editorial page for 
further cornment. 

There has been no announcement 
of committee action, which would 
bring the bill out on the floor of the 
House. 


conut oil.) 


Following is the Association’s state- 
ment: 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion, representing growers and hand- 
lers of the soybean crop throughout 
the United States, is vigorously op- 
posed to passage of H.R. 6292 because 
of the disastrous effect it would have 
upon our national economy and upon 
every segment of the soybean indus- 
try. Membership of this Association 
is located in 40 states, with the major 


concentrations of membership in IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Minnesota and Mississippi. 
An estimated 700,000 producers of 
soybeans for the commercial market 
would be affected by passage of this 
bill. 

During the period when this proc- 
essing tax has been in effect, the soy- 
bean industry in the United States has 
grown from an infant to one which 
brings 900 million dollars per year to 
American farmers. For the first time 
in many decades the United States has 
become self-sufficient in fats and oils. 
During the war years we doubled and 
then redoubled soybean production in 
order to supply our own demands for 
fats and oils. Up to that time we had 
been dependent upon sources of sup- 
ply which were located on the other 
side of the world. At Pearl Harbor 
those supplies were cut off. 

It is the contention of the American 
Soybean Association and its member- 
ship that so long as there is unrest at 
any point in the world we in the Unit- 
ed States cannot afford to ever again 
find ourselves in the position of re- 
lying on critical fats and oils supplies 
originating outside our borders. 
Adequate domestic supplies of fats 
and oils are vital to national defense. 

Most American industry of today 
has been built upon a national policy 
in which tariff or subsidy has been 
an integral part. The American 
standard of living is a result. The 
processing tax on coconut oil, which 
would be repealed under passage of 
H.R. 6292, is no exception. It has 
merely given the American farmer 
and oilseed producer the same mea- 
sure of protection from imports that 
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QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 





Anderson engineers fully understand 
the relatiouship of soybean oil milling 
conditions and extraction equipment. 
Each piece of Anderson equipment is 
quality construction throughout. 


QUALITY OIL AND MEAL 


Meal and oil produced by Anderson 
equipment is of the highest quality, 
easily marketed, with universal accept- 
ance. 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Anderson engineers supervise the in- 
stalling of their own equipment, make 
sure it is running properly, and are 
located throughout the United States 
to help you with any problem. 
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52 PAGE CATALOGComplete data, flow 
sheets, capacities on Anderson Solvent 
Extraction Plants and other equipment. 
Write for your free copy today. 





LOOK tor these things 


when you buy a 








SOYBEAN 
SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION 
PLANT 


REDUCTION OF HAZARD 


The out-in-the-open design of Ander- 
son units, like many petroleum and 
chemical plants, reduces hazard as 
there are no building pockets to con- 
fine solvent vapors. 


NO COSTLY BUILDING 


The Anderson unit requires no costly 
open-sided or closed structure. Only 
a small preparation building is needed. 


EXPERIENCE 


Anderson has more soybean solvent 
extraction plants in actual 
operation. You can depend 
upon an Anderson unit to 
give satisfactory service. 









THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation your book ‘Extracting 
Vegetable Oils with Expellers, Solvent, Exsolex process.” 


Name 
Address 


City State 
In Canada: Bawden Machine Co., Toronto 


















































































nearly every American industrial 
commodity has had from its incep- 
tion. 

Based upon assumed continuation 
of the processing tax on coconut oil 
as it now exists, the soybean process- 
ing industry of the United States has 
invested over 200 million dollars in 
equipment for processing the soybean 
crop. That figure does not include 
the many millions invested in storage 
and handling facilities. This process- 
ing equipment is located throughout 
the production areas. where — the 
transportation charges are held to a 
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FREDMAN BAG CO. 
330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 
MILWAUKEE .2,WIS. 
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minimum, and where the soybean oil 
meal is readily available in livestock 
feeding. Passage of H.R. 6292 would 
make this equipment valueless. It is 
not adapted to or located where it 
might be used on other commodities. 

Our American standard of living 
and our defense effort are predicated 
on heavy livestock production. That 
livestock production is increasingly 
dependent upon adequate supplies of 
protein, Soybean oil meal is the ma- 
jor source of protein. Recent devel- 
opments in the usage of vitamin B-12 
and antibiotics have opened up a wide 
new vista of economical livestock 
production through the use of soy- 
bean oil meal. which contains the most 
complete and nearly balanced supply 
of the essential amino acids of any 
vegetable protein now in commercial 
production. 

Every bushel of soybeans contains 
about 10 pounds of soybean oil and 
about 15 pounds of soybean oil meal. 
Without adequate markets for soy- 
bean oil there will be no production 
of soybean oil meal. Inadequate sup- 
plies of soybean oil meal can mean 
only higher priced and inadequate 
supplies of milk, meat and eggs. Con- 
tinued high levels of livestock pro- 
duction are vital to the maintenance 
of our national economy. They can 
be continued only with adequate sup- 
plies of protein. 

It is reasonable to assume that pas- 
sage of H.R. 6292 and the removal of 
the 3-cents-per-pound processing tax 
on the first processing of coconut oil 
would mean 3 cents per pound cheap- 
er coconut oil. Because all fats and 
oils are more or less interchangeable 
in usage it would also mean 3 cents 
per pound cheaper soybean oil and 
cottonseed oil. That would mean 30 
cents per bushel less yield of end 
products from each bushel of soy- 
beans. Soybean oil for many months 
has been selling at prices which are 
only approximately one-half the es- 
tablished ceiling price. 

Soybean processing — plants have 
been closing down throughout the na- 
tion in recent months because of the 
abnormally low prices at which soy- 
bean oil has been selling. The passage 
of H.R. 6292 would deal a death blow 
to an industry which is already reeling 
under low price structures. 

The ultimate effect of the passage 
of H.R. 6292 would be lower prices 
for soybeans. greatly reduced soybean 
acreage. and thus inadequate supplies 
of domestically produced fats and oils 


in times of emergency. It would also 
mean inadequate supplies of soybean 
oil meal for the livestock production 
program to which we are committed. 
The producers of soybeans, as repre- 
sented by the American Soybean As- 
sociation, are unalterably opposed to 
the passage of H.R. 6292, and we 
urgently request that the bill not be 
allowed to leave the committee. We 
believe that the first interest of a free 
world is to keep America strong and 
self-sufficient. It cannot be done by 
destroying the American soybean in- 
dustry, as would be done with the 
passage of H.R. 6292. 

—sbd— 


NEW LEVER BUILDING 





This 24-story Lever Brothers head- 
quarters of glass and stainless steel, 


which occupies the blockfront on the 
west side of Park Ave. between 53rd 
and 54th Sts. in New York City. was 
recently formally opened by the may- 
or. 

The building is occupied solely by 
Lever Brothers Co. and its four di- 
visions—Lever, Pe psode nt. Good 
Luck Products and Harriet Hubbard 
Aver. Inc. Lever House. a narrow 
tower of glass and stainless steel. has 
the appearance of an inverted letter 
ie 

Lever gave most of the ground 
floor to the public with an open 
plaza and a garden with a willow 
tree, shrubs and flowers extending 
into the all-glass lobby. The land- 
scaping is expanded to a third-floor 
terrace, which is planted with flower- 
ing crab apple and hawthorne trees 
and Japanese holly. The entire third 
floor is devoted to the terrace and 
an attractive cafeteria where Lever 
employees enjoy low-cost meals. 
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IS STALEY AD HEAD 





A. E. STALEY Ill 


The appointment of A. E. Staley III 
as advertising manager of the soybean 
division of the A. FE. Staley Manufae- 
turing Co., Decatur, Jl. corn and 
has been an- 


soybean processor. 


Your Grain is DRIER... 
a 


= SHANZER = 


ECONOMY 





nounced by Paul R. 


Ray, soybean 
division manager. 

Staley, who is the son of A. E. 
Staley, Jr., president of the company, 
has been a copy writer and account 
executive in the Chicago office of 
Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., national ad- 
vertising agency, the past two years. 
He was formerly a copy writer with 
the Hill Blackett agency 
ant advertising manager of the Bur- 
gess Battery C0, Freeport, Ill. 


and assist- 


There has been no change in the 
direction of the company’s package 
and industrial products advertising 
which has been handled since 1948 by 
Henry Volle. 

—sbd— 


ONTARIO BOARD CHANGE 


The Ontario Soybean Growers Mar- 
keting Board has acquired its first 
full-time manager. K. A. Standing of 
Essex, named secretary-manager of 
the board after the 
Harry Pugh, is establishing an office 
in Chatham, 
Daily News. 

The work of the 


panded along with the 


resignation of 
reports the Chatham 


Board has ex- 


increasing 





popularity of soybeans as a Canadian 
cash crop, Standing said. He was 
previously secretary of the Board on 
a part basis. He said that 
Chatham was chosen for the Board 


time 


office because of its central location 
in the soybean growing belt. 

Chairman of the Board is R. H. 
Peck. River Canard, and the 
chairman is George Phillips, Muir- 
kirk. Peck is also a director of the 
American Soybean Association. 

The Board is sponsoring a scholar- 
ship at Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, with the Canadian soybean 


vice 


processors to develop early maturing 
varieties suitable for new soybean 
growing areas. 

The soybean crop could be doubled 
without any effect on the Canadian 
market, because twice as many soy- 
beans are imported as are grown in 
Canada. 

—sbd— 

The 1951 Nigerian soybean crop 
which was traded in the market place 
totaled 296,300 bushels, according to 
USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 
The buying price for the next crop has 
been set at $50 per long ton. 





Your Profits HIGHER 


ilk 


The prefabricated, low-cost SHANZER ECONOMY “10” Grain Drier 
features non-clogging, free-flowing screen columns accommodating 
tremendous quantities of low-temperature warm air. This is the famous 
SHANZER drying principle making this SHANZER ECONOMY “10” 
DRIER the safe, sure way for smaller producers and operators to dry 
their grain and insure bigger profits. Larger operators choose the 
SHANZER ECONOMY ‘‘20”, ‘30° or SHANZER BERICO Grain Driers 
in varied capacities to dry from 150 to 1000 bushels per hour. 


Your All-Weather Crop Insurance 








Write, wire or phone collect today for full de- 
tails on SHANZER ECONOMY GRAIN DRIERS. 
Sales and Service Representatives in all lead- 
ing Grain Centers. 







SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 BLUXOME ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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CONVERT SWIFT MILL 


Contracts have been let to convert 


the Swift & Co. oil mill at Memphis. 
Tenn., from a hydraulic press opera- 
tion to a solvent extraction process. 
Laws. Swift district manager. 


Py A. 
and FE. C. McGee, manager of the lo- 
cal mill, have reported. 


The contract has been let to the 
French Oil Machinery Co. of Piqua, 
Ohio. which in turn has sublet a por- 
tion to Construction Management Inc. 


of Indianapolis. 


Preliminary work has been started. 


The changeover will place the ex- 
traction process at the mill on a year- 
around basis, Laws explained, and 
will permit the mill to process both 
cottonseed and soybeans. 

The plan is to crush cottonseed 
during the normal season and then 
process locally grown soybeans for the 
remainder of the year. 

Conversion of the plant will require 
all new equipment but will make use 
of existing buildings. 

Construction will be of corrugated 
transite on steel framework and in- 








save dollars por ton .. 
buy Midwest bags 


New! 


Paper, Burlap, Cotton 


Processed! 
Burlap and Cotton 


Your margin of profit, however slight it may 
be, could well be the result of careful buying 
of bags from Midwest. 


Your savings of “DOLLARS PER TON” 
will be reflected in a more substantial profit 
margin and greater satisfaction in the bags 


you use. 


Your products may be identified with your 


own label or 
sketches. 


we will 


submit ideas and 


When you want “better” bags, 
call MIDWEST. 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS - MANUFACTURERS OF NEW BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 


213 THIRD STREET 


DES MOINI 1OWA 
237 t 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
935 Lydia A 


ve 
HA 1334-5115 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


PHONE 2-8355 


WESTVILLE, ILI 
1716 First N. State Street 
7031 


Members of the Sanitary Institute of America and the National Bag Dealers Association 


teriors will be open-steel gratings on 
steel supports. 

A covered bridge of the same type 
construction will connect the new ex- 
traction building with the former hy- 
draulic press building, which will be 
converted to seed and bean prepara- 
tion and meal processing. 

In addition to the new extraction 
and meal preparation machinery, a 
Hess drier will be installed for mois- 
ture reduction of soybeans during the 
crush, Meal preparation 
machinery includes a desolventizing 
toaster for the purpose of removing 
all traces of solvent and for toasting 
of the meal to increase palatability. 

—sbd— 


CHANGE BY HUMKO 


S. L. Kopald, chairman of the 
board. and Herbert 
president of the HumKo Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have announced that 


soybean 


Humphreys. 


plans are under way to exchange the 
stock of the HumKo Co. and of the 
Trendex Co. for stock of National 
Dairy Products Corp. 

HumKo and Trendex will operate 
as completely independent affiliates of 
National Dairy, and will continue to 
serve their customers, both old and 
new, under the same management. 

According to L. A. Van Bomel, 
chairman of the board, and E. FE. 
Stewart, president of the National 
Dairy, this move is in line with Na- 
tional Dairy’s policy of diversifica- 
tion into promising markets. 

Founded by Kopald and Hum- 
phreys in 1930, HumKo initially pro- 
duced only household shortening and 
in 1934 added the production of fully 
hydrogenated vegetable oil shortening 
for commercial baking companies. 

Beginning in 1938, Humko began 
production of margarine oil for mar- 
garine manufacturers and salad oils 
for the producers of salad dressings, 
mayonnaise, etc. Margarine oils and 
salad oils are made from refined cot- 
tonseed oil or soybean oil, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

The impetus given to the use and 
improvement of margarine, and the 
improved legislative status of mar- 
garine, has brought steady growth to 
National Dairy’s margarine business. 
The Kraft Foods Co. of Chicago, one 
of the major divisions of National 
Dairy Products, is a leader in the pro- 
duction of margarine and salad dres- 


sings. 
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The Universal is now equipped with larger 
sample cup for testing larger samples. In 
most instances tested contents fall out when 
cup is inverted. Easily adapted to any Uni- 
versal model. 








New Burrows Catalog 


Lists ALL types of equipment, in- 
cluding blowers, shellers, hammer- 
mills, mixers, truck hoists, scales, 
etc, ... many new, vastly improved 
items available ONLY from Bur- 
rows. WRITE for your FREE 
copy today. 








“CAN ALWAYS DEPEND ON OUR 
GRADES CHECKING WITH TERMINALS” 











Mr. David W. Crutchfield 
(pictured here operating a 
Universal Moisture Tester) 
of the Crutchfield Grain & 
Feed Company, Yeoman, 
Indiana, says: 


“I have now used 
the Universal 
Moisture Tester for 
almost two years. 
We can always 
depend on our 
grades checking 
with the terminals 
at Chicago.” 


You, too, can depend on the Universal for moisture percentage 
readings that check with those of terminal markets, also grain 
inspection points, and you know, without being told, how 
mighty important that is. 


THE UNIVERSAL MOISTURE TESTER 
IS Consistently ACCURATE 


You can test identically the same sample repeatedly and obtain identical- 
ly the same moisture percentage reading on a dial. Instantly . . . an ac- 
curate reading, always. 


@ The Universal Moisture Tester is speedy, makes complete test 
in less than a minute. 


@ Convenient to operate. No bothersome charts or mathe- 
matical calculations. 


@ Operates electrically, yet requires no electrical outlets or 
batteries. Fully portable. 


GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


Against defective parts and faulty workmanship. 


LIBERAL Free TRIAL 


Write for Literature 


—DCiLowe 


(ST 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY ga 
1316 D SHERMAN AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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EUROPEAN IMPORTS 


Imports of soybeans into Western 
Europe totaled 778,604 metric tons 
(28,608,506 bushels) last year com- 
pared with 271.248 tons (9,966,556 
bushels) during 1950, according to 
USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 
The sharp rise resulted largely from 
greatly expanded imports from China 
(Manchurian beans). 

The first 
China to Europe of any consequence 
began in 1950 when the Netherlands 
received 58,069 tons and other coun- 
tries received smaller quantities bring- 
ing the total to 97,000 tons. By 1951, 
imports from China rose to 503,400 


postwar exports from 


SOYBEANS: 





tons and China replaced the United 
States as the principal supplier. 

Imports from the U. S. also increas- 
ed in 1951 (from 148,186 to 237,786 
tons) but the share supplied by the 
U.S. dropped from 55 to 30 percent. 
China’s share rose from 35 percent in 
1950 to 65 percent in 1951. 

Other countries, mainly Brazil, ac- 
counted for some 10 percent of the 
soybeans shipped into Western Eu- 
rope during 1950, and about 5 per- 
cent in 1951. 

—sbd— 


MOVE LABORATORIES 


The Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, 
Decatur, Ill., has been moved to Chi- 


Imports into Western Europe by country of origin, 1950 and 1951* 


(Metric tons) 




















United States China Othert Total 

Country 1950 1951 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 

Belgium 28,030 33,059 1,475 3,947 882 33,452 63,066 

Denmarkt 44,560 17,120 3,850 111 90,663 

France 20 1,019 137,741 
Western Germany 15,926 19,319 6,344 
Italy 1,017 317 
Netherlands 17,596 58,069 447 
Norway 12,054 7.009 
United Kingdomt 35,252 21,279 
Total 148,186 237,786 97,000 503,410 26,062 37,408 








* Preliminary + Mainly sing t 1951 
Compiled from official source 


S. Department of Agri gitar: 


Office of Foreign 


-ountry breakdown subject to revision. 


Agricultural Relations, Fats and Oils Division. 
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HOW YOU CAN INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


The WISE man TODAY does not depend SOLELY upon the “sweat of 
He makes EXTRA MONEY in the stock 
and commodity markets, with the aid of our service! 


Any ONE of these great active markets could make you a FORTUNE: 
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cago, Ill., in order to better serve the 
soybean industry. W. G. Wadling- 
ton, who was manager of the Decatur 
laboratory, has been transferred to 
Chicago as manager. 

“We feel that Chicago is 
situated to serve the soybean belt.” 
E. H. Tenent said. “We are official 
chemists for the Chicago Board 
Trade, and we feel that a laboratory 
in Chicago will be more convenient 
for processors who use the Board.” 


ideally 


The Woodson-Tenent Laboratories 
also has laboratories in Memphis; 
Des Moines, lowa; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Cairo, Ill.; Clarksdale, Miss.; and 
Blytheville, Ark. 

The Chicago laboratory will spe- 
cialize in the analyses of soybean oils, 
tallow, 


meals, greases, ete. 


—sbd— 


STALEY APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of Clyde Thompson, 
well-known Midwestern feed sales ex- 
ecutive, as manager of formula feed 
sales of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, IIl., corn and soy- 
bean processor, has been announced 
by Paul R. Ray. 
manager. 

The Staley Co.'s formula feed sales 
have heretofore been supervised by 
H. T. Morris, feed department man- 
ager, who retired last month after 28 
Edward c. 


soy bean diy ision 


years as sales executive. 





LANE 


THOMPSON 


Lane. who joined Staley last Decem- 
ber as feed department merchandis- 
taken Mor- 


ris’ duties as manager of soybean oil 


ing manager, has over 
meal sales. 

A resident of City, IIL, 
Thompson has been Western district 
sales manager of McMillen Feed 
Mills, a division of Central Soya Co.., 
Inc. Since joining Central Soya as a 


Gibson 


weighmaster in 1939, he has come up 
through the sales ranks of that organ- 
ization as a farm sales representative 
both II- 


and a territory manager in 


linois and Indiana. 
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A statement on the biological ef- 
fects of trichloroethylene extracted 
soybean oil meal fed to livestock was 
adopted without dissent by the more 
than 50 people attending a confer- 
ence on the subject at the University 
of Minnesota May 27. 

The meeting included a review of 
current research work being carried 
on at the University of Minnesota, 
lowa State College, North Dakota 
State College, and the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 

The research was undertaken fol- 
lowing reports of deaths of cattle that 
had allegedly been fed trichloroethy- 
lene extracted meal. 

Among those taking part in the 
conference were representatives of the 
industries concerned, the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. the 
Food and Drug Administration, live- 
stock sanitary boards, departments of 
health and agricultural experiment 
stations in states where the subject is 
a practical problem. 

It was reported at the meeting that 
only one trichloroethylene plant is 
now in operation, and that its produc- 
tion is being consumed by the proces- 
sor’s own poultry flocks. 

The following statement was adopt- 
ed as a summary of current evidence 
and views of those present: 

“The soybean has rightly been accepted 
for a long time as a valuable component 
of diets of animals and humans. In animal 
feeds the defatted residue of soybeans con 
tinues to be one of the most valuable 
sources of protein. The removal of oil from 
soybeans is carried out commercially either 
by pressing or by extraction with fat sol- 
vents. For the latter purpose a special 
grade of purified naphtha is employed suc- 
cessfully on a large scale and the defatted 
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Make Statement on Trichloroethylene 


meal thus produced is used extensively for 
various industrial purposes, and in diets 
of man and animals. No evidence of harm- 
ful effects produced by naphtha extracted 
soybean oil meal has been presented when 
the meal is used according to recommended 
feeding practice. 

“During the last few years another sol- 
vent, trichloroethylene, has been introduced 
in several smaller extraction plants in the 
United States for the removal of oil from 
soybeans. One of the principal advantages 
claimed for the use of trichloroethylene is 
the fact that in comparison with naphtha 
it is relatively nonflammable, thus requir- 
ing less extensive operational control mea- 
sures. Trichloroethylene has been used for 
similar purposes earlier in Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and recently in Japan. 

“Soon after the commercial introduction 
of the trichloroethylene process for the 
production of soybean oil meal there were 
reported in this country cases of a hemorr- 
hagic disease among some cattle which had 
consumed this product for variable periods 
of time. In some areas the incidence of 
morbidity and mortality have been high and 
in many cases it could be clearly establish- 
ed that trichloroethylene extracted soybean 
oil meal was one of the constituents of the 
ration of the affected animals. This expe 
rience is similar to that reported by Stock- 
man in Great Britain in 1916 and since that 
time by others in Germany, Holland, Italy 
and Japan. It has been possible in several 
instances to produce experimentally a hem- 
orrhagic disease in cattle and calves by feed- 
ing them trichloroethylene extracted soy 
bean oil meal. On the other hand, experi 
ments are on record and they agree with 
observations made on farms, where the 
feeding of trichloroethylene extracted soy 
bean meal in quantities up to three pounds 
per day has been well tolerated by cattle 
for periods exceeding 200 days. Evidently, 
not all lots of trichloroethylene extracted 
soybean oil meal have the same effect quan- 
titatively on cattle. 

“The symptoms of the disease in cattle 
ire essentially those of an aplastic ane- 
mia with a marked reduction of leucocytes, 
neutropenia, relative lymphocytosis, a de- 
crease in circulating platelets, erythrocytes, 
hemoglobin and various degrees of hypo- 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
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plasia of the bone marrow. The mucous 
membranes of the animals reveal petechial 
and ecchymotic hemorrhages; epistaxis and 
hemorrhages from the rectum, vulva and 
The lat- 
ter symptoms are accompanied by elevated 
body temperatures and frequently followed 
by death within a few days. 
veals extensive hemorrhages throughout the 
body. Fatal attacks of this disease may oc- 
cur after the feeding of trichloroethylene 
extracted soybean oil meal has been dis- 
continued for several weeks. No effective 
treatment of the affected animals is known 
at present. 


prepuce are frequently observed. 


Necropsy re- 


“Recent observations made on farms as 
well as some experiments suggest that un- 
der certain conditions a severe hemorrhagic 
disease of sheep is associated with the feed- 
ing of trichloroethylene extracted soybean 
products. 4 horse has developed fatal 
aplastic anemia and extensive hemorrhagic 
lesions following the experimental feed- 
ing of trichloroethylene extracted soybean 
oil meal. 

“In view of the evidence referred to, it 
Is suspected that trichloroethylene extracted 
agent 
which is toxic to some species. Residual 
trichloroethylene as such is apparently not 
responsible for the effects of the meal. 
The toxic agent has as yet not been identi- 
fied and hence there are no chemical tests 
available for its detection. It appears to be 
transmitted through the bovine placenta but 
no reliable evidence is available concern- 


soybean oil meal contains some 


ing its accumulation in the tissues of cat- 


tle or its transfer into the milk. These 
questions, however, should be studied and 
carefully considered in relation to the pos- 
sible effects of consumption of animal prod- 
ucts by man. 
“Studies on this problem have been 
handicapped to date by the lack of a bio- 
logical test system other than the bovine 
specie but they should be continued until 
the toxic agent, its mode of action and pos- 
sible measures for its detection, control 
and prevention have been recognized. In 
view of these developments, it is indeed 
fortunate from a practical standpoint that 
the production of trichloroethylene  ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal was never more 
than a small percentage of the total ton- 
nage of soybeans processed and that its 
production has now virtually been sus- 


pe nded.” 














The soybean crop was planted at 
normal date or earlier over most of 
the soy belt and early progress was 
favorable in most areas. 

The condition of the crop is gen- 
erally good and the chances of ma- 
turity appear excellent. 

Temperatures were above normal 
in June in much of the soy belt, es- 
pecially toward the South. Conditions 
were reported as dry west of the Mis- 
souri River. also over much of the 
South. and some eastern states as 
well. Rainfall has been excessive in 
central Illinois. west central and 
northwest Indiana, and there will be 
some replanting. Spotted moisture 
conditions are reported in Missouri 
and west central Ohio. Weather is 
reported as eood in lowa. southwest 
Indiana, Minnesota. North Carolina. 
Wisconsin and Ontario. 

Acreage is probably up a little as 
compared with our June report. (The 
USDA July 1 report was not 
available as the 
press.) However, there were reports 


Digest went to 


of acreage being under last year in 
sections of Arkansas. Illinois. Indi- 
ana. Kentucky, Ohio and South Da- 
kota. 

There were reports of acreage be- 
ing up in Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
Jersey. North Dakota, 


Wisconsin and Ontario. Acreage was 


souri. New 


reported to be the same as 1951 in 
Florida and Towa. 

Apparently not as many acres of 
soybeans went in as a replacement 
crop as usual this year. since plant- 
ing conditions were generally favor- 


able for other crops. 


1952 Crop Is off to Normal Start 


Reports of Digest correspondents 


follow : 
Alabama 


H. I. West, Bay Minette, for southwest 
(June 25): Acreage 60% of last year. 
Acreage will be same but dry weather has 
delayed planting. Eighty percent of crop 
would be planted ordinarily but can’t 
break ground for second crop. If rains 
come soon planting will continue but will 
be late. Planted crop looking good. 


Arkansas 
Jake Hartz, Fr. Jacob Hartz Seed Co. 


Inc... Stuttgart, for southeast and south 
central (June 25): Southeast normal plant- 
ing date: south central one to two weeks 
late. Acreage southeast 100% of last year: 
south central (rice area) 90%. Dry weath- 
er caused drop in acreage. No rain for 33 
days. No moisture. Driest June on record. 
Condition 75% of normal. Young beans 
must have rain within week. 

L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch Seed 
Farms, Scott, for Little Rock area (June 
24): Planting date about normal. Some 
late beans delayed by dry weather. Acreage 
about 110% of last year. Acreage a little 
higher than earlier intended. Unfavorable 
weather for cotton caused much replant- 
ing. Some went into beans. Weather very 
hot and dry. No rain for 32 days and 
maximum temperature above 90 degrees 
for 22 straight. Condition of early beans 
good. Late ones spotty with some poor 
stands. 

Keith Bilbrey and Paul Hughes, Blythe- 
ville, for north Mississippi county (June 
30); Planting date normal. Acreage 115% 
of last year, but slightly less than earlier 
intentions, due to “cotton habit,” and good 
planting weather at planting time. Very 
dry. Beans suffering some. Sand spots 
burning. Higher winds than usual and 
above normal temperatures. Crop cleaner 
than usual. High state of cultivation. Con- 
dition normal except for drought. 


Florida 


E. N. Stephens, county agent, Pensacola, 
for Escambia County (June 23): Planting 





date 15 to 20 days later than normal. Acre- 
age approximately same as last year. 
Weather very dry, caused delay in plant- 
ing. Condition of crop a little below nor- 
mal due to lack of adequate rainfall. 


Illinois 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties (June 24): 
Planting date on whole slightly earlier 
than normal. Larger acreage planted ear- 
ly, less acreage in very late seedings. Acre- 
age estimated to be 10% less than last 
year. Rainfall very heavy. Above normal 
in size and growth of plants, more rowed 
fields, better early cultivation. 
National Bank, farm service 
(June 
25): Planting date normal. Less bean 
acreage, corn and oats same, larger wheat 


Citizens 
department, Decatur, for central 


acreage. Weather hot, too much moisture. 
Condition of crop about normal, some 
drowned out, some weedy. Some insect 
damage on legumes, also oats. 

Albert Dimond, Lovington, for Moultrie 
County (June 25): Planting date week 
late, made for better weed kill before 
Acreage 10% less than 1951. 
Weather wet. Three to five inches of rain 
last week end. Low spots in corn and bean 
fields may need replanting, but not a large 
amount in this area. A strip from Jack- 
sonville through Springfield, Decatur and 
Paris had wet June, which is seldom con- 
ducive to bumper yields. 

Robert W. Weitzer, Valley Farms, Car- 
rollton, for west central (June 22): Planting 
date normal. Acreage 90% of 1951. Plenty 
of moisture last two days. Up to then many 
beans hadn't even sprouted. Beans haven't 
normal growth at this time due to lack 
of moisture. 


planting. 


Indiana 


George K. Black, J. A. McCarty Seed 
Co... Evansville. for southwestern (June 
24): Planting date normal to week early. 
Acreage 10% less than 1951. More corn. 
Weather conditions excellent. Condition of 
crop 105 as compared with normal. Heavy 
grasshopper population. Little damage to 
beans yet. 
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K. E. Beeson, secretary-treasurer, In- 
diana Corn Growers Association, West La- 
fayette (June 23): A trip through north- 
ern one-third Indiana and into southeast 
quarter during last week left impression 
acreage of soybeans in southeast quarter 





greater than ever before. This is not a 
heavy soybean producing section but ap- 
parently it has stepped up acreage. In in- 
tensive growing section of northwest cen- 
tral Indiana acreage appeared about as 
usual. A rough estimate in flood damaged 
section in western Indiana indicates pos- 
planted was des- 
troyed by heavy rains during June. Farm- 


sibly 5% of acreage 


ers calling for early maturing soybeans for 
delayed planting in drowned-out areas and 
flooded river bottoms. Growing conditions 
except for excess moisture excellent and 
stands appear good. Surprisingly free of 
weeds and grass in most cases. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington, for north- 
west (June 23): Planting date normal. 
Some reduction in acreage. Favorable 
price and good planting conditions encour- 
aged farmers to grow corn. Excessive rain. 
Much low ground drowned out. Condition 
of crop about normal. A little behind if 
anything. 


Iowa 

lowa PMA Moines 
(June 26): Planting date normal. Acreage 
about same as 1951. Weather and moisture 
Condition of crop 


Committee, Des 


conditions excellent. 
about average. 
Fred Hawthorn, 
(June 27): Planting date normal exvept 
for flood land of Missouri bottom. More 


Castana, for western 


beans this year than last. Increase over ear- 
planting 
season due to floods. A lot of flood ground 


lier intentions because of late 
planted after middle of June may not ma- 
ture. Condition of crop spotted. Some dam- 
age due to thistle caterpillar. 


Kansas 


Kansas Weekly Weather and Crop Re- 
port, Topeka (June 24): 
rain needed in most 


A good general 
sections. Soybean 
planting practically completed and early 


fields making good growth. 


Kentucky 

A. I. Reisz. Ohio Valley Soybean Corp., 
Henderson, (June 25): Planting date 10 
Acreage 95 to 100% of 1951. 
Moisture very spotty, on dry 


days early. 
Very hot. 


side. 


Louisiana 

RW. M. Scott, Scott Plantations, Tallulah, 
for Louisiana Delta (June 25): Planting 
date normal, Acreage 5 to 10% 
over 1951. Six weeks drought probably re- 
duced late planted acreage. Very little 
planted behind early oat crop due to lack 
of moisture. Hot and dry. No rain for six 
weeks. Rain badly needed to set crop and 


increase 


stimulate growth. Condition of crop 85% 
of normal. 


Minnesota 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & Nur- 
Faribault, for south 
(June 26): Planting date about normal, 10 
days earlier than 1950 and 1951. Acreage 


sery Co., central 


increase of 5 to 10% over 1951. Tempera- 
ture normal, above normal moisture. 
Clive F. Marshall, Honeymead Products 
Co.. Mankato, for south central (June 24): 
Planting date about seven days early, acre- 
age ll to 13% higher than 1951. Plenty 
of moisture, crop off to good start. Enough 
moisture to grow beans to shade ground. 
The most perfect stand I have ever seen. 


Missouri 

J. Ross Fleetwood, University of Mis- 
sourt, Columbia (June 24): Planting date 
somewhat earlier than normal on average. 
Acreage 20% above last year. Moisture 
supply spotted but mostly sufficient. Condi- 
tion of crop excellent. 

E. M. Poirot, Golden City, for southwest 
(June 22): Planting date 10 days earlier 
than normal. Acreage about same as last 
Acreage very little less than 1951, 
due to excellent corn planting weather. 
Drought becoming dangerous but no dam- 
age up to now. 

O. H. Wardell, for 
(June 23): Planting date 10 days earlier 
than normal. Ten to 15% acreage increase. 
Weather conditions and moisture supply 
Condition of crop above 


year. 


fcom, southeast 


generally ideal. 
normal 

1. F. Stephens, general agricultural 
agent, G. M. & O. Railroad, St. Louis, for 
northeast Missouri and west central Illinois 
(June 23): Planting date two weeks ear- 
lier than normal. Northeast Missouri 10% 
increase in acreage; west central Illinois 
same as 1951. Soybeans replaced nplanted 
oats acreage in northeast Missouri. Tem- 
peratures exgremely high first half of June. 
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OVER-THE-ROAD CROP. Soybeans 
are not like crops that are mostly 
consumed on the farms where pro- 
duced. Every bushel of the nation’s 
huge 300-million-bushel soybean 
crop not used for seed must move to 
processing plant to be turned into 
meal and oil before it can be used 
on the farm and in industry. 


Trucks haul the soybeans from 
farm to elevator or processing plant. 
Trucks often haul the processed meal 
to feed manufacturing plant, to re- 
tail feed store, and then back to the 
farm feed lot. 


And much of the processed soy- 
bean oil is moved to its destination 
by tanktruck. 


YOU CAN READILY TAP this mar- 
ket by advertising in the Soybean 
Digest. The market reached by the 
Digest is a 100% market for trucks. 
Almost every reader is a potential 
buyer. 


100% Market for Trucks 


Soybean Digest circulation is con- 
centrated in the leading soybean 
production areas but the Digest is 
read in 44 states, Washington, D. C., 
and many foreign countries. You 
will find it closely scanned by pro- 
ducers, processors, grain handlers 
and others interested in soybeans. 


Address Inquiries to 


THE SOYBEAN DIGEST 


Hudson, Iowa 





*Figures for processors are our own, those for dealers and farmers are supplied by American Automobile Manufacturers Association. 















considerable bacterial 
disease present at planting time causing 
poor stands. 


Nebraska 


Fremont Cake & Meal Co., Harry E. 
Wiysel, Fremont, for east central (June 


Moisture supply improved past week. Con hoppers showing; 
dition of crop 100% of normal. 

Carver Brown, Laddonia, for northeast 
(June 24): Planting date five days earlier 


Acreage same as last year. 







than normal 





Reduction of gats acreage caused by excess 
rain in March and April caused increased 
acreage compared with earlier intentions. 






28): Planting date about normal. Acreage 
up about 15%. Present weather conditions 
and moisture supply excellent. Condition 
lent. of crop never better. 

John E. Brown, Cypress Land Farms Co., 
Jaywye, for New Madrid County (June 
23): Planting date normal. Acreage 10% 
up from 1951. One-half county in excellent 





Present weather conditions and moisture 






supply near ideal. Condition of crop excel- 








New Jersey 


John E. Baylor, assistant extension spe- 
cialist farm crops, New Jersey College of 
shape; other half very dry with poor Agriculture, New Brunswick (June 23): 
stands. Condition of crop 60 to 70% in Planting date normal. Acreage up about 
dry half; normal in wet half. Some grass- 10%. 








May be slight increase over earlier 
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intentions as wet weather in May caused 
failure to get corn planted. No rain since 
June 3. Plenty of moisture deep but ter- 
tibly dry in upper three to four inches. 
Condition of crop normal. 


North Carolina 

Irvin Morgan, Jr., Morgan Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Farmville, for eastern (June 23): 
Planting date normal. Acreage same as last 
year. Moisture supply ample and condition 
of crop normal. 


North Dakota 

C. J. Heltemes, Fargo (June 23): Plant- 
ing date about usual to slightly late. Acre- 
age up as compared with last year and 
probably with earlier intentions due to 
drop in corn acreage and late season. A 
little too dry to plant other late crops such 
as flax. Topsoil on short side in Cass Coun- 
ty but adequate in Richland County. Most 
of acreage planted has emerged. Stands 
look good. 


Ohio 

G. G. Mellroy, Irwin, for west central 
(June 23); Planting date week earlier than 
normal. Acreage 5 percent less than 
1951. Weather conditions and 
supply varied. Some places drier than oth- 
ers. Condition of crop varied but on aver- 
age a little better than normal. Soybean 


moisture 


prospects better than corn prospects. 
David G. Wing. Mechanicsburg, for west 
central (lune 23): Beans were planted ear- 
ly, from May 1 to June 1. 
farms about normal. Small farms planted 


Acreage on large 


corn instead of beans. Good corn planting 
weather made a larger acreage of corn. 
Beans are growing and some of them cover 
the ground. It is dry south of us. Condi- 
tion of crop ahead of normal. 


South Dakota 

H. G. Miller & Sons. Garden City, for 
Clark County (June 24): Planting date 
about normal. Acreage reduced, too dry 
at planting time. Very dry all spring until 
June 24. Since, it has rained several times 
in week, just in time. Crop had a slow 
start. 


Wisconsin 

Geo. M. Briggs, agronomy building, Mad- 
ison (June 24): Planting date normal. 
Acreage same to up 10% from 1951. Too 
much moisture, interfering with care of 
crop. 

John P. Dries, Saukville, for southeast 
(June 26): Planting date normal. Acreage 
somewhat less than 1951. Canning plants 
needed acreage of sweet corn. Present 
weather conditions and moisture supply 
very good. Normal height. 


Ontario 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, for southwest 
(June 24): Most beans were planted about 
Acreage about 20% in- 
crease over 1951. Very dry. Rain badly 
needed. Some late planted fields not ger- 
minating very evenly, and very early plant- 
ed fields dry. All will mature except some 
late fields, if rain does not come immedi- 
ately. 


five days early. 
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livestock feeds and Soya products. 
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great plants of this Company. Years 
of laboratory and engineering re- 
search combined with constant qual- 
ity control, have maintained this 
reputation through the years. When 
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New Bulletin by Morse and Cartter 


Oriental soy foods, with which Morse 
is thoroughly familiar since he spent 


If you want a quick once-over of 
the soybean and all its uses. both on- 
the-farm. as food. and in industry, 
you should obtain a copy of Farm- 
ers Bulletin No. 2038, by Morse and 
Cartter. 

Both men are exceedingly well- 
known to soybean-minded men. W. 
J. Morse retired a few years ago as 
principal agronomist at the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Beltsville, Md.. 
and J. L. Cartter heads up the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory at Ur- 
bana, III. 

Morse and Cartter 
good job of bringing together under 


have done a 
one cover at least a mention of most 
of the uses of the soybean. The bulle- 
tin is set up somewhat on the histori- 
cal basis. as it proceeds from soy- 
bean hay (first use of soybeans in 
this country) to soybean pasture and 
silage. to whole soybeans for live- 
stock feed, to soybean straw and 
then to soybean oil meal. by all odds 
the most important usage so far as 
the farmer is concerned. Methods of 
processing and the usage of the meal 
for various types of livestock are dis- 
cussed. 

There is a section on soy products 


for human 


consumption and on 





Cartter (left) and Morse at a soybean con- 
ference. 


considerable 


time 


studying the subject. 


in the Orient 


The amount of space devoted to 


each aspect of soybean usage is hard- 


ly in relation to present day trends, 
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Feeds 


but the bulletin is highly readable, 
interesting and useful nevertheless. 

The bulletin supersedes Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1617, which was written by 
Morse. 

SOYBEANS FOR FEED, FOOD, 
AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2038, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Vegetable Proteins 


Considerable research has gone in- 


to the problem of devising adequate 


SOYBEAN UTILIZATION (From Bulletin No. 2038) 


* 
Cat 
Cattle - 
Dog Beer brewing 
Fish Flakes 


Fur-bearing animals Flour (see Mature 








Pheasant beans) 
Poultry Grits 
Quail .! powders 
Rabbit 
Sheep Sugar 
Swine Milk (see Mature 
L. beans) 
jine 
T Artificial wool 
Candy 
Fire-fighting foam 
~ 


Paper size 
Textile dressing 
Water paint 


Cooking oil 
Dip-coating 
Margarine 





Mayonnaise Waterproofing 
Medicinal oil Whipping powders 
Salad oil bes 

Shortening 

L 

_ 

Candy 


Cosmetics 
Chocolate coating 
Cocoa 

Emulsifier 
Gasoline stabilizer 
Leather tanning 
Margarine 
Medicines 

Textile dyeing 
Wood preservative 





Candied 
-_— | Saitea 


gers nigga 








= 
Hard 
Liquid 
Soft 
be 
Baked products 
Bee food 
Breakfast foods 
Candy 
Chocolate 
Diabetic foods 
Health foods 
Cattle Ice-cream cones 
Pigeons eam powder 
Poultry fant foods 
Quail Insecticides (sticker) 
Sheep Macaroni products 
Swine Meat products 
(extender) 
Noodle products 
Milk 
Spreads 
Beverages — 
Canned Canned 
Condensed Dried 
Curd Fermented 
Fermented Fresh 
Fresh Smoked 





Powder 


Roots and coarse stems are used as fuel in China, Manchuria, and Korea. 


In many parts of China the plants, when 3 to 4 inches high, are used as greens. 
In Manchuria and Korea the leaves are cured and smoked as tobacco. 
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Costly Labor 
Eats Profits! 


THESE TIME-SAVERS WILL 
CUT LABOR COSTS WAY DOWN 





ee) BALDWIN JUMBO LOADER 
Moves Over 3,000 Bushels Per Hour 


Especially designed for those that require loader of large capacity. 
Will move over 3,000 bushels of grain, shelled corn, oats, etc. per 
hour, delivering it at upper end — 42’ away and 27’ high. Sturdy 
in construction; simple to operate; easily moved from place to 
place. 24’, 30’, 36’, 42’. Priced from $496.00. 






SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER MIDGET ELEVATOR ® 
Low Cost, Easily Handled 


Rugged, steel constructed flight conveyor that will give you years of 


labor-saving service. Handles ear corn, small grain, and baled hay 





Easily moved on pneumatic tires. Lengths 12’ to 36’. Priced from 
$138.86. 


a @ SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER BANTAM ELEVATOR 
) - Can Be Carried Anywhere 






Lightweight, rustproof aluminum all-purpose elevator for grain, ear corn, oats, 
etc. 16 ft. model weighs a little over 100lbs. Moves 200 to 600 bushels per hour. 
New type over or under motor mount. Indispensable as a trucking accessory. 12’, 
16’, 20 models. Priced from $144.50. 





Drop us a line. We'll be glad to help you with your 


conveyor problems and recommend the model best SEEDBURO HYTROL CONVEYOR ca) 


, 
suited to your needs. Send for descriptive literature. § = 
It’s portable .. . it folds my * 
A flip of the switch starts bagged or baled prod- = 
ucts up or down. Speeds up loading or unloading 





of trucks. Two men do work of 4 to 6. Stacks higher 





— saves space. Designed for strength without 


weight. Sizes 10’ to 22’ from $541.00. 
729 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 
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poultry rations with vegetable prod- 
ucts as the sole source of protein. 

Most such rations have consisted 
primarily of corn and soybean oil 
meal. There have been fewer studies 
with cottonseed meal as the protein 
supplement in all-vegetable rations 
for poultry. 

In general the soybean oil meal 
rations have been found to be defi- 
cient in methionine and vitamin B-12. 
the cottonseed meal ones deficient in 
methionine and lysine. 

Recent studies have been under- 
taken at the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Beltsville, Md., to find out 
how adequate the practical, simpli- 
fied corn-soybean oil meal and corn- 
cottonseed meal diets are for all the 
essential amino acids and vitamin 
B-12. The effect of the addition of 
aureomycin to the cottonseed meal 
diet was also studied. 

It was learned that: 

1—Methionine is the only import- 
ant amino acid deficient in a simple 
corn-soybean oil meal diet for the 
growth of chicks up to six weeks of 
age. 

2—-Lysine is the only amino acid 
deficient in a simple corn-cottonseed 
meal diet for chicks to the same age. 
3—To get maximum growth it was 
necessary to add vitamin B-12 also to 
the corn-soybean oil meal ration, but 
not to the corn-cottonseed meal 
ration. 

14— Addition of 


proved — the 


aureomycin§ im- 
corn-cottonseed meal 
ration. 

SUPPLEMENTATION WITH 
VITAMIN B-12 AND AMINO 
ACIDS OF CHICK DIETS CON. 
TAINING SOYBEAN OR COTTON. 
SEED MEAL. By L. J. Machlin. C. 
A. Denton and H. R. Bird. USDA 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Belts- 
ville. Md. Poultry Science. January 


1952. Vol. 31. No. 1. pages 110-114. 


Growth Inhibitor 


The presence of a growth-inhibitor 
in raw soybeans for both chicks and 
rats has been well demonstrated. 

Recent work at the University of 
Nebraska has sought to answer the 
question: Is there a factor that will 
counteract this growth inhibitor? 

Growth of rats fed a ration con- 
taining 25 percent raw soybean oil 
meal was improved to the same 
rate of gain as rats fed autoclaved 
meal when 5 percent crude trypsin 
powder was added to each ration. 

The ability of the crude trypsin 
powder to counteract the soybean 
growth inhibitor has established the 
existence of an anti-soybean growth 
inhibitor. That this activity of crude 
trypsin powder does not depend on 
trypsin is established by heat stabil- 
ity. 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF LEG. 
UME SEEDS. XI. COUNTERACT- 
ING THE GROWTH INHIBITOR 
OF RAW SOYBEANS. By Raymond 
Borchers and C. W. Ackerson, de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry, 
University of Nebraska. Lincoln. 
Nebr. Soc. Expt. Biol. and Med. 
Proc.. Oct. 1951. Vol. 78, pages 81- 


02 
Oo, 


INCLINED - COLUMN GRAIN 
DRIER. Leaflet No. 314, November 
1951. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Division of Farm Buildings and 
Rural Housing. Agricultural Re- 
search Center. Beltsville. Md. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
VITAMIN B-12 AND ANTIBIOTICS 
IN ANIMAL NUTRITION. July 
1951. 69 pages. Merck & Co.. Ine.. 
Rahway. N. J. 
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Program for Butter 


The greatest consuming state in the 
country fell to yellow oleo when the 
New York State Senate voted to re- 
peal the state’s ban on the butter-yel- 
low product. The Assembly had pre- 
viously approved the bill. Governor 
Dewey supported the repeal measure. 

What can the industry do to regain 
its markets that have been lost? Ad- 
vertising and merchandising of high 
quality butter will help. It will not 
do the entire job by any means. 

It would appear that the develop- 
ment of a low-fat dairy spread may 
be a more realistic and effective an- 
swer to oleo competition and the 
problem of lost markets. In other 
words, let’s go out and recapture our 
fat market by meeting oleo in its own 
price field. Keep our high quality. 
high value butter in its present role 
and recapture as much of the spread 
market as possible with an all dairy, 
lower cost product. 

This proposed solution is not as 
easily effected as it is stated. 

While we can sympathize with those 
men who argue that butter is butter 
and nothing can take its place, it does 
not serve the industry nor the con- 
sumer to pursue such a_ philosophy 
when the consumer will not buy our 
product. Such is often the case when 
there is a significant price spread be- 
tween butter and oleo. It is far bet- 
ter to have the consumer buying and 
using a low-fat dairy spread than 
oleo. We hope that industry leader- 
ship will follow such reasoning.— 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Harrison 1801 TWX 144 
1016 Baltimore Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wabash 2-7322 TWX 623 
$832 Board of Trade Bldg 





THE NELLIS FEED CO. 


Brokers of Soybean Oil Meal 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chestnut 1122 TWX 238 
405 Merchants Exch. 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
925 Marine Trust Bldg. 
Madison 5682 TWX 360 
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Easy Ways 
to Erect... 


Detailed, easy-to-understand blue 
prints for erection are furnished so 
that tanks may be put up with any 
kind of labor—or we will provide 
supervisor for your own men—or a 
complete Columbian erection crew. 
Foundation specifications and blue 
prints are furnished to enable your 
local concrete contractor to build 
foundation. 


— 
bay @ After 20 Years 
- Kimbal Milling 
Company whose CO- 
LUMBIAN storage 
tanks are pictured 





for designing tanks to 
meet your particular 
need and arrangement 
is provided free. 

WRITE NOW for free 
literature giving com- 
plete information and 
picturing many types 
of installation. 









here, continue to 

specify “COLUMB- 

IAN”. 

FREE Engineering 

Service — All prelimin- 

ary engineering service 4 








The low-cost overhead and maintenance assured by 
COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks is important 
because it means increased daily profits. But you get these 








money-saving advantages too; (1) Minimum initial investment 
(2) Low-cost erection due to bolted sectional construction— 
(8) Last years on end; none have ever worn out; not one has 










been demolished by tornado or cyclone. 

Fire-proof, weather-proof, rodent-proof. Never crack or 
crumble. Ideal for safe storage of all small grain—wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, soya beans, cotton seeds, peanuts, 













rice, coffee beans, 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
P. O. Box 4048-U Kansas City, Mo. 
es ee Se pel aae Feed 















BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN STORAGE — 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 


ONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


+ 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 























BUY MENTE BAGS 


expertly made - competitively priced - expertly 
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MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. DEPT. T 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah ® New Orleans 7 a Houston 1 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 








EQUIPMENT CATALOG. The big, new Burrows cata- 


log now ready for distribution carries every conceivable type of 


testing and handling equipment for grain, seed, feed and mill 
products, including blowers, shellers, hammermills, mixers, truck 
hoists and scales. 

Compiled for ready reference and easy “shopping,” the catalog 
has a comprehensive description of the Universal Moisture Tester 
and pictures a step-by-step method of operation. It also features 
the new Burrows Light Weight Aluminum Bag Conveyor and 
various other conveyors. 

For a free copy of this new catalog write Soybean Digest 7a, 


Hudson, lowa. 


FOR INSECT CONTROL. The U.S. grain sanitation pro- 
gram of the Food and Drug Administration stresses the importance 
of maintaining sanitary conditions in grain elevators. 

The new Burrows Aerosol Fog Generator pictured here is de- 
signed to promote sanitation. It combines highly effective insect con- 
trol with exceptionally 
speedy action. The unit 
does the work in a 
mere matter of seconds. 

Extensively tested 
and approved by lead- 
ing entomologists, ac- 
cording to Burrows. 

A new optional de- 
vice enables the oper- 
ator to set the gener- 
ator for any desired 
length of operating 
time. When the treat- 
ment is completed, the machine automatically shuts itself off. 

For complete details write Soybean Digest 7b, Hudson, Iowa. 





Seneee 
Le 





LOW-COST BUILDING. A new type of building—you 
can erect it with a screw driver and a pair of pliers—is now avail- 
able. It is especially adapted for farm use. 

The “packaged” building, which is made by the M. P. H. 
Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, provides low initial cost, easy 
economical erection and minimum maintenance for such uses as 
barns, implement shelters, grain storage, garages, storage sheds, 
industrial plants, and warehouses. 

The building requires no interior trusses, girders or supports 
to interfere with complete utilization of floor space. When bolted 
together, which is the only fastening needed, the panels form a 
self-supporting arch. 

The building is available in 20-, 40-, and 50-foot widths. 
For complete information write Soybean Digest 7c, Hudson, 


lowa. 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT. \ new book No. 2392, describing 
conveying, processing and power transmission machinery particu- 
larly adapted to the grain milling and processing industries, has 
just been published by Link-Belt Co. 

It contains information to aid in selection of conveying equip- 
ment, including screw conveyors, belt conveyors, bucket elevators, 
Bulk-Flo, oscillating conveyors, also drives for practically every 


purpose, a railroad car unloader, dryers and vibrating screens, 


For a copy of Book No. 2392 write Soybean Digest 7e, Hud- 
son, lowa. 





FOR GRAIN TANK ERECTION. The use of power 
tools in the erection of steel grain storage tanks by Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has cut 150 man-hours from the 
average job and saved the company more than $7,000 in the con- 
struction of 25 tanks. In the average tank 21 feet in diameter 
and 48 feet high, nuts must be run on no less than 9.000 bolts. 

For the past three years the firm has been using power on the 
nut-running job, using a Model 4U Ingersoll-Rand Impactool. An 
example was a 53,550-bushel steel grain tank at Muscatine, be- 
lieved to be the largest in Iowa. The giant tank required 19,000 
bolts, but it took just 200 man-hours to do the job. With hand 
wrenches, this would have consumed at least 500 hours. 

Advantages of erection of steel bins with electric impact tools 
include: quicker service for customers, a larger volume of jobs 
with the same labor force, reduced workman fatigue, and tight 
construction throughout. 

For complete information write Soybean Digest 7d, Hudson. 
lowa. 


FLOW METER. A new catalog describes variable-area flow 
meters with newly developed, precise, economical, tapered metal 
meter tubes. Armored Flowrator Meters, manufactured by Fischer 
& Porter Co., are designed for both high temperature and high 
pressure, 

Copies of Catalog 40 may be obtained by writing to Soybean 
Digest 7g, Hudson, Lowa. 


FARM DUMP HOIST. Latest models of the “Dump it” 
Hoist that converts your farm truck into a dump truck have been 
announced by St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The manufacturer says this hoist can save hundreds of man hours 
a year... filling pit silos, unloading sacks of feed, unloading 
grain into elevator hoppers, unloading silage, hay or grains in 
the feed lot, moving small outbuildings and many other everyday 
uses, 

For further information write Soybean Digest 7h, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


MILLING EQUIPMENT. A new bulletin that includes a 
description of milling equipment for the chemical and plastic in- 
dustries has been released by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Products covered in the bulletin include the “AirSet” roller 
mill, which is said to provide the closest approach to automatic 
milling yet devised: straight-line, single-flow roller mills: flaking 
and compounding mills: all-metal gyratory sifters: rotary dryers 
and coolers; metal divider: service elevator: and power equip- 
ment. 

For copies of the bulletin, 06B6194D, write Sovbean Digest 
7i, Hudson, Towa. 
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PRODUCT? 


Your most dependable source 
for ALL Shya ingredients 







Soya Products Division 
of Glidden, Chicago — 
America’s vast center of 
Soybean research an 
processing often referred 
to as soybean city. 


Call on GLIDDEN to keep 
Your Food Products out AHEAD! 


A complete line of 
soya edibles, including 
Soya Flours, Soya Grits, Soya 
Whipping Agent and Prime 
Edible Soya Lecithin... for use 
in Baked Goods, Meats, Canned 
Foods, Confectionery Goods. 


Never-ending research by the indus- 
try’s outstanding scientists, advanced 
processing methods and rigid lab- 
oratory control are combined at 
Glidden to produce soya ingredients 
of the highest attainable quality for 
use in an ever-growing variety of 
foods. To help any manufacturer 
utilize soya edibles to improve his 
products, the manpower and facili- 
ties of the Glidden Technical Serv- 
ice are always available. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 


1825 N. Laramie Avenue - Chicago 39, Illinois 






GRITS and FLAKES.. . FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


@ The American Society of Agricultural Engineers has awarded the Cyrus HEADS WESTERN SALES 
Hall McCormick Gold Medal for 1952 to Charles J. Scranton, chief engineer 
at the La Porte, Ind., works of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Among 
his accomplishments was development of the All-Crop Harvester. first widely 











accepted small combine for power take-off drive. 







@ L. H. Gregory, president of Farmers Cooperative Association, Ralston, Iowa, 
died May 31. He was father of C. M. Gregory, manager of the Dike, Iowa, 
Farmers ooperative Co. 









@ Arthur G. Hopkins, president of Mrs. Tucker's Foods, Inc.. since 1931, died 
at Jacksonville. IL, May 25. W. S. Dorset, vice president, and a director of 
Mrs. Tucker’s since 1927, has succeeded him as president. He has also been 
elected a director of Anderson. Clayton & Co., of which Mrs. Tucker’s is a 









division. 


@ The full line of machinery manufactured by the feed machinery division 
of the Fairfield Engineering Co., Marion, Ohio, is described in a new six- 


page folder, “Four Positive Additions to Multiply Feed Mill Efficiency.” 







@ Plans for improving the distribution of its Mankato, Minn.. feed plant have 
been announced by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. A large portion of the feed 
now being manufactured at Minneapolis will be made at Mankato, to take ad- 
r vantage of lower operating costs in the latter city. Frank D. Allen has been appointed 
sales manager of the Western pellet 
mill division of Sprout, Waldron & 


Co.. Inc.. Muney. Pa.. according to 





















FRANK D. ALLEN 





@ Dr. Owen A. Moe has been appointed manager of the technical sales service 
department at General Mills research laboratories, Minneapolis. He will be 
in charge of customer service requests for General Mills’ experimental and 





: ; ; : : 7 ; an announcement just made by Har- 
semi-commercial chemical products, including fatty amines and amides. Polya- J 


mide Resins. and Polyamide Resin Suspensoids. He joined General Mills in 
1943. 


old Alsted, vice president in charge 
of sales. As of June 1. Allen will es- 
tablish headquarters for the Western 
@ Janesville Mills. Inc.. Janesville. Wis., soybean processors, have been ap- pellet mill division in the Kansas 
pointed distributors for General Mills Larro Feeds. City area with offices located at 7423 
a Village Drive. Prairie Village. Kan. 
@ “The Amazing Soybean.” an article describing the soybean and the sol- The rapidly increasing demand by 
vent extraction process, was carried in the April issue of Armstrong’s Insul- processing sil canes ie lhe Sprout- 
ator, Lancaster, Pa. Waldron “Pellet Ace” and “Junior 
Pellet Mill” has necessitated splitting 


@ James M. Crockin has been placed in charge of coordinating engineering ’ P 
the pellet mill sales and service or- 


and manufacturing activities of the cottonseed oil extraction program of the 
Lukenweld division of Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. Arthur E. Kurtz has 
been named to direct contract engineering for the firm. Both men have back- 


ganization into an Eastern and West- 
ern division. 


grounds of many years in the oil extraction field. In addition to having over-all re- 

; sponsibility for the sale of Sprout- 
@ Marvin H. Ramer has been promoted to contract manager at the Southwest Waldron pellet mills in the Western 
division of chemical plants division, Blaw-Knox Co., at Tulsa, Okla. He will division, Allen will be in charge of 
have charge of all contract preparations and will assist in contract negotia- the sale of most of the company’s 


tions for the engineering, procurement and construction acivities of chemical products, 


plants originating in the Southwest division. ; 
Allen comes to the Sprout-W aldron 


organization after having served as 


@ Ralph H. Manley was appointed managing director of General Mills re- s 
sales manager of the Wolf Co., 


search laboratories in a reorganization announced June 1 by A. D. Hyde, vice 


president in charge of research. Other appointments included: John S, An- Chambersburg, Pa., for five years. 


drews, director of food research; Lester F. Borchardt, director of physical For the past 16 months Allen has 
research: Maleolm M. Renfrew. director of chemical research; William E. been serving a tour of active duty in 
Anklam, director of commercial and economic research; and Abner C. Hop- the Army. He served in Army Intelli- 


gence during World War II and at 
the outbreak of the Korean War, he 
@ “Fatty Acid Esters for Polyvinyl Alcohol,” is title of an article by A. E. was recalled to Army duty in Intelli- 
Rheineck in the May issue of Paint & Varnish Production Manager. gence, 


kins, Jr., director of commercial chemical development. 
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THE OPENING OF A CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
AT 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, 6, ILL. 


We are pleased to announce that we have opened a chemical laboratory at 9 
South Clinton Street Building, Chicago, Illinois, to better serve the soybean in- 
dustry. 


Our Chicago laboratory will specialize in refining losses and bleaches of soy- 
bean oils, analyses of Tallow and Greases. s 


The processors who use the Chicago Board of Trade services will find it more 
convenient to use our Chicago laboratory, as we are official chemists for the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade. 





i | | 3 Laboratories: 


e Chicago, Ill. 

® Des Moines, Iowa 
¢ Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 

* Blytheville, Ark. 
© Cairo, Ill. 

© Clarksdale, Miss. 






Chemical Laboratories 
to serve you. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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@ Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis., will soon launch mass pro- HEADS BLAW-KNOX DEPT. 


duction of the famous McCay formula bread, which includes 6 percent soy 






flour as well as more than the usual quantities of milk solids and wheat germ. 
It will be marketed under the name, “Co-op Protein Bread.” The bread has 
been gaining popularity rapidly in the East and Far West. 









@ Sparkler Manufacturing Co. has announced the opening of a new branch 
office to serve the West Coast at 612 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. The branch will offer expert engineering service to help solve any 







problems of liquid purification. Richard E. Shields. who has been associated 






with Sparkler for many years, has been appointed West Coast sales manager. 






* James k. Day. president of the Midwest Stock Exchange, has been elected 
president of the Executives’ Club of Chicago. Anthony G. Allison, director 







of public relations for the Chicago Board of Trade, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. 








@ Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, 42, has been named administrative assistant to 
Charles H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. He 


joined General Mills research laboratories as a chemist in 1935. 























HAROLD V. WILLIAMS 
@ Frank L. Gunderson. scientific research and technical development vice oe ee 
Ki nna : = : ; 7 es Harold V. Williams has been ap 
president, left his position with Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. Minneapolis, June 30. 


ae a : : vointed manager of the process 
Walter T. Blake. who has been on active duty as lieutenant colonel in the I ne I 


Army. returned to Pillsbury June 1 and was assigned as manager of the re- equipment department of Blaw-Knox 





>: sa >, . ceeda 
search and development department. Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. He succeed 
Bruce Alexander who has been trans- 


@ Rapids-Standard Co. Inc.. Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of Rapis- ferred to the stall of the chemical 


tan materials handling equipment, announces the appointment of Bert Woldring 
as researcher in product and market development. He joined the company in 


plants division. A large scale expan- 





sion and modernization of the pro- 


1942. The firm has named Kenneth P, Denistry as product manager of the cess equipment department’ is now 
caster and truck division of the firm. under way. 

Williams has been with Blaw-Knox 
@ W. A. Roberts, president, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. for 16 years and for the past year 
Wis.. was one of seven men who recently received the Horatio Alger Award in was manager of the Tulsa office of 
recognition of their rise from humble beginnings through their own ability the chemical plants division. For 
and industry. some years before this he represented 


both the process equipment depart- 


@ Jules M. Salmanowitz, president of Superintendence Co., Inc., has been re- ment and the chemical plants divis- 
. | elected president of the New York Produce Exchange. ion as manager of the Western sales 


department. His education includes 


@ J.C. (Larry) Doyle. Ford division central regional sales manager. has been specialized training at Armour Insti- 
appointed sales and advertising manager of Ford Motor Co. He is a veteran tute of Technology. University of 
of 30 years in the Ford sales organization. Chicago, and Columbia University. 





WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COVERAGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


New York San Francisco Buffalo Los Angeles Seattle 
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Jute mills are turning 
out growing supplies of 
burlap for Bemis. 








Steady, increasing shipments are 
coming to Bemis, America’s larg- 
est importer of burlap. 


--- ANO THE PRICE 
IS DOWN 


Ask your Bemis Man for the up- 
to-the-minute news about Bemis 


Burlap Bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 

Chicago * Cleveland « Denver * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla.e Kansas City*Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis 

Minneapolis « New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Omaha 

Oklahoma City « Philadelphia * Phoenix « Pittsburgh » St. Louis 

Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle * Wichita 
Vancouver, Wash, 























Bemis plants are turning out fine 
burlap bags at a rate to give you 


any delivery you want. 


Considering the current 
low price of Bemis Burlap 
Bags and the re-use value, 
they may well be the most 


economical bags you can 


use. 

















WASHINGTON DIGEST 








CONTROLS. Congress extended 
price controls for most farm prod- 
ucts until next April 30, but with few 
exceptions they'll have little meaning. 

Soybean and oil meal prices are the 
chief exception. Price ceilings on 
these are to continue as long as prices 
are around ceiling levels. 

Congress part way lifted the extra 
restrictions placed a year ago on im- 
ports of fats and oils. It now per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
allow imports of a commodity 15 per- 
cent above fixed quotas. 

OPS has rechecked the entire price 
situation for oil seeds, meals and re- 
lated feeds. 
for these on a “reasonable and real- 
1952-53 season, 


It plans to put ceilings 


istic” basis for the 
and to make “prompt adjustments” 
as needed throughout the season 
should the situation change. The new 
regulations are in process, and are 
due to be issued this month. 

The thinking is to leave the old oil 
price ceilings alone, but in computing 
oil meal ceilings use an unpublished 
oil price a few cents above present 
levels. Some of the top men think 
this will raise bean meal ceilings sub- 
stantially. OPS _ techni- 
cians who are doing the spadework 
think the present $81 a ton ceiling 
about right. 


However. 


In its study so far, OPS technicians 
say they do not find a basis in price 
history for the common belief that 
bean meal prices have risen more in 
recent years in relation to cottonseed 
meal prices. In other words, they 
think a $3-a-ton differential between 
the two about right. 









PRICES. A scarcity of beans that 
didn’t become apparent to all until 
a month ago is the official explana- 
tion of recent price rises. 

Total June 1 stocks are estimated 
by USDA at about 77 million bush- 
els. Crushings for Oct. 1-May 31 are 
reported by Census at 175.6 million 
bushels, compared to 182.5 million 
bushels for the same eight months the 
previous season. 

Preliminary estimates of July 1 
stocks in all positions puts them at 
around 50 million bushels, with 10 
million on farms. This isn’t much 
different from a year ago, but de- 
mand for meal is greater this year. 

If the July 10 crop report indicates 
a large crop of 290 to 300 million 
bushels, officials think most of the to- 
be-expected easing off of prices this 
summer will be offset by the strong 
crusher demand for beans to keep 
mills running. 


EXPORTS. The first sharp break 
in fats and oils exports has shown up 
in the April figures, latest ones avail- 
able. Officials think this is the start 
of an export decline that probably 
will last throughout 1952, and _per- 
haps longer. 

Vegetable oil exports, mostly soy- 
bean oil, dropped 55 percent in April 
compared to a year ago. Lard ex- 
ports dropped about 20 percent. 

The latest unpublished official es- 
timates of soybean exports for the 
year ending next Sept. 30 are 15 to 18 
million bushels as beans, and 20 to 
25 million bushels as oil. This com- 
pared with 1950-51 exports of 28 
















By WAYNE DARROW 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 





million bushels as beans, and 50 mil- 
lion bushels as oil. 

Oil exports from last Oct. 1 through 
April totalled 177 million pounds. 
The total for the year isn’t expected 
to exceed 200 million pounds. 

As seen here, the two big price facts 
in the soybean industry are the up- 
trend in demand for meal, and that 
oil is over-produced. It points up the 
need for a big export program for 
oil. 





Europe is getting Manchurian 
beans that went to Japan before the 
Korean war. Manchuria and the U. 
S. have switched markets. We supply 
most of Japan’s beans, and Man- 
churia supplies most of Europe’s. 
Manchuria shipped Western Eu- 
rope about 3.5 million bushels in 
1950 while we shipped 5.4 million 
bushels there. In 1951, Manchurian 
shipments rose to about 18.5 million 
bushels, but our’s rose to only 8.7 
million bushels. These estimates are 
for calendar years, by USDA’s office 





THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
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of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

Recent reports from Europe state 
that the quality of Manchurian beans 
far surpasses U. S. beans. One man 
describes the Far Eastern beans as 
“beautiful, like you see in county 
fairs here.” 

Manchurian beans are sold on a 
“pure” basis, with no extra charge 
for extra quality, but with discounts 
from quoted prices if beans fall short 
of standard. Admixtures of foreign 
matter run only 16 one-hundreths of 
1 percent, with few splits. By compar- 
ison it is said that our beans are 
“trashy.” 

The U. S. is at a price as well as a 
quality disadvantage in competing in 
Europe with Manchurian _ beans. 
which are bought with soft curren- 
cies. They’ve been selling recently at 
about 30 cents a bushel less than U. 
S. beans. 


FEED DEMAND. Hog market- 
ings will be 10 to 12 percent lower in 
the Cornbelt the next 12 months than 
during the last year, it is indicated 
by USDA’s June pig crop report. The 
decrease will be greater after next 
November, than from July through 
October. This is shown by study of 
the distribution of farrowings. 

Hog prices are due to rise more 
sharply after October. than before. 
The price average for the next four 
months is expected to be about $1.25 
a hundredweight above the same pe- 
riod a year ago, and about $2.50 a 
hundredweight higher than last year 
for November to February. 

Average monthly prices at the Big 
8 Cornbelt markets are estimated at 
$22 a hundredweight in July, $24 in 
August, $23 in September. and $21 
in October. The corn-hog ratio this 
fall should be at least 13 to 1 if the 
corn crop is good, leading to an ex- 
pectation of a larger spring pig crop 
in 1953. 

The big cuts in the pig crop are 
in the western Cornbelt: 14 percent 
compared to 4 percent in the eastern 
Cornbelt. USDA estimates the cut in 
the fall crop will be 10 percent in the 
west, 6 percent in the east. 

The only regions to increase the 
spring pig crop are the Southeast and 
Northeast, up & percent and 6 percent 
respectively. 

The cut in the pig crop would have 
been 13 percent in the Cornbelt, and 
11 percent in the U. S. as a whole, 
had it not been that pigs saved per 
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litter hit an all-time high. This, 
USDA specialists say, is due in part 
to improved feeding. 

The cut in hog numbers will re- 
duce consumption of bean meal by 
hogs from this season’s estimated to- 
tal of about 1,440,000 tons to around 
1,300,000 tons, if the same feeding 
rate continues. On the other hand, 
about half this reduction will be off- 
set by increased cattle numbers. 

However, the uptrend in feeding 
rate per animal will probably absorb 
the expected moderate increase in 
the supply of bean meal without 
great decline in bean meal prices. 


CROP OUTLOOK. As it looks 
now, if there is any increase in total 
oil meal supplies next season, it will 
come from soybeans. A cotton crop 
not greatly different from last year is 
expected, flaxseed and peanut crops 
and crushings will be smaller, and 
little change is anticipated in copra 
meal supplies. 

A 1952 bean crop of about 283 
million bushels can be expected if 
farmers harvest 13.8 million acres, 
as the intentions-to-plant report indi- 
cated, and if yields are a little lower 
than in the last three years due to a 
small shifting of acreage from Mid- 
west to South. USDA officials are an- 
ticipating an average yield of 20.5 
bushels per acre this year if weather 
is average. This compares with acre 
yields of 21.2 bushels last year, 21.7 





bushels in 1950, and 22.3 bushels in 
1949, 

However, a crop of 290 to 300 
million bushels this year would occa- 
sion little surprise here. 

A crop of 290 million bushels this 
year would permit a feeding rate of 
about 71 pounds per animal unit in 
the 1952-53 season. This compares 
with 66.7 pounds this season, and 70 
pounds in 1950-51. 

—sbd— 
ACREAGE IN TURKEY 

The soybean acreage in Turkey 
may be expected to show consider- 
able percentage increase in the fu- 
ture, though the total acreage is not 
expected to become very large, ac- 
cording to Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets of U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Turkish soybean acreage was 
6,000 in 1951 compared with 5,000 
in 1950. 


Market Stroot 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery. 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 








Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—ALL MODELS ANDERSON 
expellers, French screw presses, flaking 
and cracking rolls, stack cookers, de- 
solventizers, filter presses, Anderson ro- 
tary tube dryers, meal coolers. Pittock & 
Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Completely Modern 
ANDERSON Twin Motor Super Duo Expellers, 
36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners 
Used only thirty-six months 


Immediate Shipment 


PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Glen Riddle, 


Pennsylvania 















Never a question about 


UNIFORMITY 




















EXACTING modern refining treatment gives YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


e UNIFORMITY made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

e HIGH OIL RECOVERY results from ‘“‘balanced solvency.’’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 


e EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY narrow boiling range (Typical 154°- 


! 
Esso Hexane a narrow boiling range and} 
i 
1 
! 
i 
I 
i 
! 
H 161° F.) allows complete removal from extracted oil and meal. 
I 
1 
! 
! 
1 
i 
1 
i 
i 
1 
1 
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closely controlled uniformity ... assurance 
of a pure, dependable solvent. 
e PURITY high purity helps prevent non-recoverable residues. Low 


non-volatile content (specification limits the non-volatile content to 
28 parts per milion maximum.) 


ESSO HEXANE is highly satisfactory in soy- 


bean and cottonseed mills using the solvent 
« MODERN HANDLING METHODS~-separate tank storage, pumping lines, 


tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 


extraction method ... high recovery of oil 


and low solvent losses are experienced. + MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — water terminals in industrial centers. 





Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

If you have a solvents problem or 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 

SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., , Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., : “ S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 





ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. —New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J.—Phila- will be glad to assist you. 


delphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Va. — Charleston, West Va.— Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, 
S$. C.— Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La 
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Bean Price Hits Ceiling 


July soybean futures advanced sharply the first 12 
days of June to reach new highs for the season and the 





virtual ceiling. There were reports that some processors 






paid ceiling prices at country points. But the bull move- - 


Cc oe ~ . 
ment had spent itself by the 12th and futures held steady = ey rie gt 
during the balance of the month. ah ” 
Little trend was discernible in the fats and oils mar- a og tt ttenees 
ket. Crude soybean oil was slightly higher at the end of 7 
the month than at the start. The month’s range was less From your farm, your soybeans move to 


than le. 
Practically no straight soybean oil meal was offered 


































at ceiling levels. Meal mixtures reflected the changes in 
soybean futures, and the quoted range during the month 
was from $85 to as high as $96 a ton, bulk Decatur. 





Probably the main factor causing the June rise in 
' A country elevator 


soybean futures was the growing conviction that the 
or directly to 


1951 crop had been over-estimated, and that there were 
fewer beans in farmers’ hands than had been reported. 


Even ceiling prices failed to bring a large volume out of f — pes a 

; f ] : ae One of Purina’s six soy- 
the country. [ (T ys b : 

Other factors that had their effect were a firm market | I 1h} ) ean processing plants 


? ; mit f 
for new crop soybean oil meal, the fading hopes of peace | \ rth aan. ae 
j I ty at eee \ processing plants. 
in Korea, interest in purchases by foreign countries, and aN Cosas naa 
the report that Office of Price Stabilization has been study- WL — eo 


— __ both sources goes to 


ing ceilings of soybeans and soybean products, with the ee i Sa 
possibility that they might be raised. (OPS announced 
June 4+ that “no immediate action is planned” for raising 


the meal ceiling.) Also, there was the feeling that fats A Purina Chow Mill, where 


the meal from your 
soybeans and other ingre- 
dients are combined to 
make research-proved 
Purina Chows 


and oils prices had probably declined further than con- 
ditions justified. 

Weakening factors that helped to halt the rise were 
reports of good progress of the 1952 crop. which should 





bring the first beans on the market in September, and 
less aggressive demand by processors. 


Crushing of soybean oil meal was at a fairly good rate 


Which are 
distributed through 
Purina Dealers 





FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 



































$8.30 
25 tg Pi C ‘< 
20 To farmers throughout America 
for profitable production of 
an livestock and poultry. 
3.00 
“De w——July --- tember 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS me <TR RE 
ii ' RALSTON PURINA CO. <a 
|) nk ot tos FA LE tt St. Levis 2, Me. : * putes 


One of the farmer's best customers for soybeans and grains 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 






Dealers in 






Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 







Brokers in 





Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 







Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 37-8585 L. D. 364 
























Long 
Lifeline! 


NU-SEME .- an exclu- 


sive product of Western 
Burlap Bag Company 












SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO 


long life in cotton or burlap bage, | WESTERN-MADE 
NEW BAGS: 


And only Western has the famous 

NU-SEME process that converts top- Burla Strong, dur- 
Pp ’ 

able. Individually in- 


quality used bags into attractive, 

like-new bags with the strongest 

seam possible! ‘‘Nu-Seme’’ bags spected. 

are available blank or with your Cotton—Highest qual- 
brand imprinted in attractive colors ity at lowest prices. 



















zy f S) write, wire or phone — 
fs 


ee ES : ; 
lSurlap IZaq 6. 1101 W. 38th St 


¥ it 





Phone — Cliffside 4-7700 Chicogo 






for the time of year, but it was all applied on previous 
commitments. 

It was reported that Japan bought a cargo of soy- 
beans for July shipment and that Holland was showing 
interest in substantial quantities of soybeans. Israel was 
reported to have bought 80,000 bushels. Austria bought 
500 tons of degummed crude soybean oil for July and 
August delivery. 

The Chicago Board of Trade ordered a payment of 
$10 per ton as liquidated damages against shorts who 
defaulted on May 1952 soybean oil meal futures contracts. 
At the close of business May 29, the final day for deliv- 
ery on open May contracts, there were 64 lots of 100 tons 
each of May meal futures still open. 

The Board of Trade directors also ordered that effec- 
tive Wednesday, June 11, trading in the July 1952 soy- 
bean oil meal future would be limited to liquidating pur- 
poses only, except that anyone having meal of contract 
quality and a deliverable position, might take a short sale 
in the July future, for deliverable purposes only. 

Production of primary edible fats and oils, which 
was at a record level in the first half of the October 
1951-September 1952 marketing year, is expected to drop 
somewhat below the levels of a year earlier this summer, 
according to USDA’S Fats and Oils Situation. Soybean 
oil and lard probably account for most of the decline. 

Disappearance of fats and oils used in food in the 
first half of the current marketing year was less than in 
the same period of 1950-51. Although margarine use in- 
creased, the gain was more than offset by declines for all 
other food fats. 

Stocks of primary food fats and oils, except butter, 
are large. Unless exports are much greater than expect- 
ed, carry-over at the end of 1951-52 will be considerably 
larger than on the same date in 1951. 

The total quantity of byproduct feeds for 1951-52 is 
expected to be nearly as large as the record of 21.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1950-51. A record supply of oilseed cake 
and meal is available, according to Feed Situation of Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

The quantity of oilseed cake and meal available for 
feeding in 1951-52 is expected to total around 9 million 
tons, about 4 or 5 percent larger than in 1950-51. The 
quantity of cottonseed cake and meal probably will be 
about 750,000 tons greater than last year and the largest 
in recent years. 

Production of oilseed cake and meal has been at a 
record rate so far this season, totaling 5,379,000 tons 
during October-March, about 400,000 more than in the 
same six months of 1950-51. Production is expected to 
be little, if any, larger than a year earlier during April- 
September. 

Stocks of oilseed cake and meal on Apr. 1 were much 
smaller than a year earlier. These indications point to 
somewhat smaller supplies available for feeding during 
April-September, especially of soybean and linseed meals. 

Average price paid to farmers for No. 2 soybeans at 
22 points in 12 states was $2.951, June 25. 

Reports to the Soybean Digest indicate that farmer 
stocks of 1951-crop soybeans are all cleaned up in many 
There apparently are few beans remaining in 
farmers’ hands in the South. Reports from the Midwest 


areas. 


are that farmer stocks range from 0 to not over 10 per- 
cent of the 1951 crop most places. 
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FUILURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (IN TONS) 








Volume of Open Volume of Open 

Trading Contracts Trading Contracts 
May 27 500 84,800 June 14 1,000 90,700 
May 28 2,600 85,200 June 16 2,900 &9,500 
May 29 2,900 86,000 June 17 2,100 88,300 
June 2 2,406 87,400 June 18 3,200 87,100 
June 4 4,600 87,400 June 19 5,600 83.500 
June 5 1,200 87,400 June 20 2,100 83,600 
June 6 2,500 87,800 June 2 800 83,900 
June 7 400 87,900 June 2,300 84,600 
June 9 1,500 89,000 June 3,800 83,600 
June 10 300 89,100 June 2 1,400 83,800 
June 11 1,600 90,400 June 5 2,500 83,000 
June 12 4,000 90,800 Total for 24 days 
June 13 2,600 89,700 reported 54,800 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE JUNE 30* 
(Contract 100 tons bulk, Decatur) 
July 81.00b; Aug. 81.00b; Oct. 80.00; Dee. 78.000 78.50; Jan. 77.00 
78.00; Mar. 76.00€@77.25; May, 76.25@77.50. 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE JUNE 30* 








July 81.00b; Oct. 80.4@b-80.75a; Dee. 78.50b-79.00a; Jan. 77.2°b- 
77.75a; Mar. 77.10b-77.25a 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE JUNE 30* 
July 11.07-11.05; Aug. 11.15-11.25a; Sept. 11.25-11.24; Oct. 11 19b- 


11.22a; Nov. 11.20b-11.22a; Dee. 11.20b-11.21a; Jan. 11.18b-11.20a; Mar. 
11.30. 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OLL FUTURES CLOSE JUNE 30* 
July 11.05b; Sept. 11.25b; Oct. 11.10b; Dee. 11.18b; Mar. 11.15b. 
*Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street Journal. 


@ INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans continued 
to decrease in April and were the smallest since April 1948, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of Agriculture. Inspected 
receipts in April totaled 4,031 cars compared with 7,663 cars in 
March, 6,483 in April 1951, and 5,175 cars inspected in the five- 
year April 1946-50 average. Inspected receipts for October 
through April totaled 90,500 cars compared with 105,881 cars for 
the same months a year ago. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected in April was somewhat 
below the preceding month with 75 percent grading No 2 or bet- 
ter compared with 76 percent in March. Of the October-April 
receipts this year, 66 percent graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 78 percent last season, 

Inspected receipts of soybeans in May were of better quality 
than those inspected in April. Eighty-three percent of the May 
inspections graded No. 2 or better. 

Inspected rec eipts of soybeans in May were the largest of 
record for that month and totaled 8,796 cars compared with 4,447 
cars the five-year May average. 


@ EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil for 
April, as reported by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 








Soybeans 1,507,216 bu. 
Soybean oil, crude 4,348,160 Ibs. 
Soybean oil, refined but not further processed 1,102,380 Ibs. 
Soybean oil, refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 1,042,772 Ibs 


Converted to a soybean equivalent basis, the exports for April 
amounted to 2,184,314 bushels. 

The grain inspection department of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade reports 84,000 bushels cleared for export in May com- 
pared with 1,000 bushels in May 1951, The 84,000 bushels all went 
to Norway. 

A total of 8411,000 bushels of soybeans have been cleared 
through the Port of New Orleans since July 1, 1951. 


@STOCKS. Production and Marketing Administration’s com 


mercial grain stock reports. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 














May 27 June2 June 9 Junel6 June 23 
Atlantic Coast 631 431 568 4165 161 
Gulf Coast 148 1,108 1,130 1,134 1,169 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 51 51 43 34 
Lower Lake 1,679 1,475 1,473 1,151 
East Central 717 625 624 555 
West Central Southwestern 
& Western 431 953 351 00 
Pacific Coast 0 0 0 0 
Total current week 3,261 4,939 4,206 7 3,670 
Total year ago 6,100 5,579 6,429 5,393 4,542 
@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments reported 
by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., in pounds: 
3 4,768,73 
10 
y 17 
y 24 
May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
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F>]SSMUELLER 


SERVICE 


@ ECONOMICAL 
@ EFFICIENT 
@ EXCELLENT 





ROLL GRINDING 


AND CORRUGATING 





Our roll grinding and corrugating facilities 
are unequalled, anywhere. For your con- 
venience, we maintain two of the largest 
and most modern plants in the country. 


Whatever your need may be, from the 
smallest to the largest—we can supply any 
standard or special unit elevator, in regu- 
lar or special steel construction. 


All types, for every operation, with stand- 
ard screw or special design. In regular or 
stainless steel. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


tke ESSMUELLER Cexsany 


| a i a Monufocturers 


ST LOUIS 4. MISSOURI KANSAS CITY 1. MISSOURI 














f ONLY One CAN 
WALK OFF WITH 
TOP HONORS 


Stage a contest of your own. Equip an 
elevator leg with 


/ CALUMET 


Compare the difference. 





Super 
Capacity 


cacy CUPS 


You be the judge. 


if you don't hand the Calumet Cup ‘’Top all 





@WELCg 


mem: METAL 


Propuc’> 


Include Elevator Legs, 
Heads, Boots, Bins, Hoppers, 
Car-Loading Spouts and all 
other Sheet Metal Work to 
specification. 

BRING YOUR 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
PROBLEMS TO US 

Prompt deliveries made from 
stock. The BIWELCO Seal 
on any metal product is a 
guarantee of quality and 
satisfactory service. 
Estimates and advice of 
trained engineers free upon 
request. 











for every phase of oper- 
ation. 

Thousands of critical 
comparative tests have 
definitely proven tha! 
the Calumet Cup right- 
fully rates ‘‘Top Honors" 
for capacity, efficiency 
and economy. 


IT’S THE Curve 
THAT Counts 


The Logarithmic Curve design 
of the Calumet Cup has never 
been successfully imitated. Its 
performance has never beer 
duplicated. 


Ask Your Jobber 
About the one and only genu- 
ine Calumet cup or write for 

capacity data 


B. |. WELLER CO. 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Thirty Eight Years Of Service 
To The Grain Trade. 














@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. 

of Census for April, May. 

RAW MATERIALS oi oe MILLS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND 
STOCKS 


KS MAY 1952-APRIL 1952 
ge of 2,000 pounds) 


Reported by Bureau 





Oil mill stocks end 












Receipts at mills Crushed or used of mont 
Raw Materials May April May April May 31, Apr. 30, 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 

Soybeans 476,048 291,849 590,465 603, 877 854,803 969,220 
Cottonseed 14,373 22,325 217,667 97 315,186 518,480 
Peanuts: 

Shelled 3, 20 4,943 1,598 3,389 

Unshelled 10,518 14,691 x 14,637 
Corn-germs 937 5,08 & 1,832 
Copra 23 11,267 11,952 
Flaxseed 3,6 30,119 96,32 101,030 
Tung. nuts al) (1) a) 1) 
Castor beans 6,261 5,520 8,766 9,398 
Olives (1) 
Other 4,346 3,548 1,325 1,234 








(1) Included in “Other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 


companies. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, MAY 1952-APRIL 1952 





Shipment and End of month 








Production transfers stocks 
Products May April May April May 31, Apr. 30, 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 

SOYBEAN: 
Cake and 

meal+ 457,917 467,227 455,899 464,192 59,041 57,023 
Lecithint 1,644,806 1,486,979 1,730,049 1,604,903 3,021,052 3,106,295 
Edible soy flour, 

full fatt 369 (1) 412 450 229 272 
Edible soy flour, 

othert 4,120 4,627 3,931 4,697 1,313 1,124 
Industrial soy 

flour} 1,640 3,190 2,439 3,255 689 1,488 





(1) Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. t Unit of measure in pounds 


SUYBEANS: REC ayy) CRUSHINGS AND ig AT OIL MILLS, 
BY ATES, MAY 1952-APRIL 1952 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 








Our SERVICE 0 you 
Gneludes .. . 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 

Replacement Rolls 
Bucket Elevators and Drives 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 
Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belts and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 
Elevator Cups 
Special machinery designed and built for the job. 


PURITAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1931 North 11th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





























State May April May April May 31, Apr. 30, 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 

U. S. 476,048 291,849 590,465 603,877 854,803 969,220 
Arkansas (1) 16,049 21,990 (1) 
Illinois 183,742 238,451 
Indiana 71,886 61,393 
Iowa 95,038 90,715 
Kansas 5,758 10,760 
Kentucky 14, 185 ) 13,590 
Minnesota 30,728 25,668 
Mississippi 859 8,687 
Missouri 7,057 17,500 66,576 7 
Nebraska (1) 4,090 12,489 (i) 
N. Carolina 743 10,522 12,646 21,419 
Ohio 38,806 62,930 147,800 171,672 
— (1) 2,401 (1) 
Texa 
All ote or 27,249 13,360 40,312 41,121 85,944 156,379 





(1) Included i 


n “All other” 


companies, 


SUYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, MAY 1952-APRIL 1952 


State 


199,002 204,138 95,224 1) 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) 


: Production — Stocks 


May 
195 
April 
1952 
30, | 


to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 


Cake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks 
a S 
aN =. an mn 
a. a “ » 2 
zs < = a2 «= 
= < 
457,917 467,227 59,041 57,023 





Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missourj 
Nebraska 
N. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

All other 
(1) Ineluded i 





4,899 
84,922 § 
21,680 
29,294 
3,490 
5,110 
7,892 
3, 040 
5,564 





151 
2° 855 2,653 5I 
.297 9,414 10.096 
708 (1) (1) 





12,660 12,236 5,986 
n “All other” 


10,655 


companies. 


Prepared by Bureau of the Census, 





Industry Division, 


10,551 
169,891 





ese 
(1) 
32,084 32,534 8,830 6,276 


to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 


Chemicals Section 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 


















a new development 
| for users of 
—F Open Mouth Muttivalls! 


* 
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—makes bag top forming easier! 
—speeds your bag closing operation! 










SEND COUPON TODAY for full information! 


Pet ees eee see sess seen eee eee 


Bag tops can be prepared for closing easier, 
faster and neater because of the built-in 
crease in Bagpak PREFORM Multiwall 


INTERNATIONAL Paper CoMPANY 
Bacpak Division Y-4 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Gentlemen 

s . Please send me full information about the sew Bagpak 
Bags. Bag closing operations are speeded up PREFORM Mohiwall Paper Base 


—and the finished package looks better! 











NAME 
REDUCES BAG COSTS! ADDRESS 
a 7] In many cases, the Bagpak PREFORM a 
: crease permits bag lengths to be reduced. secccennnnnnnnnnnnce naiananadenaian caineniieaal 


*Trade Mark 


COMPANY 


Wnxvernttionat yD ip _ 


BAGPAK_ DIVISION. 


| 
a 








Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Almost “in the cup” doesn’t count! 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
cup flash point about 3°F 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. Closed cup flash point 
about —50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flash point 
about —20°F. 








« 


~~ 2 


“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Solvents that 
“just miss” are like putts that don’t 
drop. Both fail to score. But to keep 
your product at the top in quality, 
there’s no substitute for the solvent you 
can depend on. Skellysolve! 


Before you reorder solvents — check 
up on Skellysolve. Compare it for close 
boiling ranges. For low order of toxicity 

sweet odor ... and low sulphur con- 
tent. Weigh the advantages of Skelly- 
solve’s minimum of unsaturates and 
pyrogenic decomposition products . . . 
and its minimum of excessively volatile 
compounds. 


A, 
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Look into Skellysolve’s fast vaporiza- 
tion from oils and meals... . its low end 
points ... its freedom from greasy resi- 
dues . . . and the low solvent losses re- 
ported by users. Check, too, into the 
uniformity for which Skellysolve is 
noted...uniformity assured by strict lab- 
oratory controls, unsurpassed manufac- 
turing methods and the “will-to-do.” 


Interested in studying more complete 
technical facts? Write for free informa- 
tion. And if you have a special solvent 
application problem, the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman will be glad to try 
to help you. 


Skellysoly 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





